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ODE TO THOREAU 


TOMAS TRANSTROMER 


When one has left behind the crowded city’s 
ring of rapacious stones, crystal clear salt is 
the water which clashes around the heads of 
all true fugitives. 


Mist hands at the edge of the wood far from this 
prickly tree of a social life where many 
pioneers’ pairs of wings have been worn to rags 

without compassion. 


In leisurely eddy silence has risen 
hither from the earth’s midst to strike root and grow 
and with bushy crown cast a shadow over 

man’s sunwarm stairways. 


The thoughtless foot kicks a toadstool; thunder clouds 
widen on the horizon; like copper trumpets 
the crooked roots of trees roar and leaves 

are scattered frightened. 


The autumn’s wild flight is his gossamer cap 
fluttering till once more out of frost and ash 
quiet days come flocking and bathe their 
claws in the fountain. 


Mankind has assembled in cold spring twilight 
ready to burn their lungs like leaves on the fire. 
“One does not see the air, so it exists — not 
according to reason.” 


The smoke ascends but some one remembers that 

they who have lost the track in the driving snow 

of festive fires, at times glimpsed in the haze thin 
four-footed shadows. 


No one believes him who has seen a geyser, 
has fled walled wells like Thoreau, and knows how to 
vanish deep into the verdure of his soul 


cunning and confident. 


Translated by Grace Hunter 





AMERICAN LITERARY CRITICISM: 
THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


DOUGLAS BUSH 


| CRITICISM, which for over two thousand years seemed to 
be a lighthouse radiating a fairly steady beam, has in recent times 
become a tower of Babel, or, to change the metaphor, a darkling plain 
where arrogant armies clash by night. Confusion and conflict have 
been especially apparent in American criticism, which has come of age 
in the twentieth century; and whereas in the past what there was of 
American criticism was more likely to be receiving than giving, recent 
American criticism has — following in the wake of recent American 
literature — begun to exercise some influence abroad. 

In the early 1900’s, we might say, criticism in general, in both Eng- 
land and the United States, had no positive aesthetic or philosophic 
creed but was living on the expiring \tradition of postromantic im- 
pressionism. From our present peak of austere cerebration, buffeted 
by many winds of doctrine, that may appear to have been a benighted 
and flabby time, though in our weaker moments — perhaps after we 
have been reading some tortured exegesis in tortured language — it 
may look almost like a golden age; in those days critics, like other 
people, seemed to enjoy literature, without agonizing over it and, like 
the Buchmanites, insisting on sharing their pain. At any rate, if that 
period was largely given to vague appreciative criticism, some of its 
works, from Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy to the prefaces of Henry 
James, remain critical and literary classics. 

Then, if we jump up to the later 1920’s, we find several new ten- 
dencies well advanced or beginning to be felt. The quality of Ameri- 
can civilization is still inspiring a more or less divine discontent in 
imaginative writers and in both Marxist and New Humanist critics 
as well as in nonclassifiable liberals; almost everybody is something 
of a Freudian, though not many have grasped the full meaning of that 
revelation; and, through the influence of two major prophets, T. S. 
Eliot and I. A. Richards, there is in American colleges and univer- 
sities a growing tribe of young intellectuals who trample on the nine- 
teenth-century romantic tradition, worship Donne, and take a por- 
tentously solemn, psychological, and analytical view of poetry. These 
phenomena will be noticed as we go along. Meanwhile, we are only 
reminding ourselves that now, in 1954, we have passed the first stages 
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in a literary movement perhaps as radical as the neoclassical or ro- 
mantic. And, like all movements in imaginative and critical writing, 
this one — as the name of Freud partly indicates — has grown out of 
and accompanied radical and significant changes in man’s whole con- 
ception of his own nature and life. 

Whatever our individual attitudes, we should doubtless all agree 
that there has never in literary history been a time of more critical 
activity than the last two or three decades. In fact some people — such 
as Randell Jarrell in a pungent protest a while ago — have begun to 
ask if criticism is still a modest nurse of imaginative literature or has 
become a clinic, perhaps one should say a disease, in its own right. 
Certainly in reading some of our criticism we can get the impression 
that literature exists mainly to provide laboratory material for the 
analyst, and we may envisage him in the guise of doctors in the ad- 
vertisements, clad in antiseptic white, with a mirror attached to his 
forehead and a mask that hides his human features and fallibility but 
reveals eyes shining with the cold pure light of science. 

However, to turn away from that spectral figure so symptomatic of 
our age, we might try to look at the critical scene as a whole. And 
the obvious fact of prime importance is that there is no “whole.” 
While cultural divisions have always existed, in recent times they 
have grown sharper and more numerous; the educated world is now 
a heterogeneous aggregate of groups that do not speak the same 
language. Within our special area, literary critics from classical antiq- 
uity up to the early 20th century normally addressed the general body 
of cultivated readers, but in our day few critics — and not many imag- 
inative writers who are accounted respectable — have in mind any- 
thing like so wide an audience. The erstwhile intellectual and rebel, 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, with deftness and piety deploys a mass of 
critical, biographical, and social data to give a panoramic literary and 
cultural history of the United States, in a manner inviting to tens of 
thousands of readers. At the opposite pole is that significant docu- 
ment of a few years back, a glossary of the technical language of “the 
new criticism.” 

There is a pyramid of literary publics, from the select groups that 
read the Kenyon Review, the Sewanee Review, the Hudson Review, the 
Partisan Review, and lesser tribal journals, down to the broad base, 
the millions who read the Sunday supplements of the New Y_-rk Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune. The most significant single index 
to the editorial policy of these popular papers is that phenomenon ap- 
parently peculiar to the United States, the weekly list of bestsellers. 
England has little to set against our quarterlies and monthlies, but the 
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London Times Literary Supplement — which, to be sure, is not ideal 
— is so far above our corresponding papers that no comparison is 
possible. As for the highbrow journals, we may think that much of 
their refined cerebration is esoteric, erratic, and futile, and that their 
frequent jargon is a crime against literature and language, yet we must 
admit that they do also contain a large proportion of what serious and 
discriminating criticism of current writing we have. At the same time, 
however inevitable the division between the many and the few, it is 
obviously a very unhealthy condition both for the various publics and 
for imaginative and critical writers. The word “intellectual” suggests, 
among other things, a self-conscious and half-complacent rootlessness; 
and middlebrow complaints about highbrow writing, while often quite 
wrongheaded, are not wholly unwarranted. 

One antidote to ultrasophisticated isolationism has been an active 
concern with the social importance of literature. That motive may of 
course operate on very different levels. In the late 1920’s and the 
1930’s there was a good deal of Marxist criticism of crude simplicity. 
From this point of view artistic power and aesthetic quality did not 
count; writers were canonized or damned according to whether or not 
they followed the party line. Such a crassly uncritical view of litera- 
ture was hardly that of Marx himself, who, unlike his modern dis- 
ciples, was accustomed every year to read the religious and authori- 
tarian Aeschylus. There is no need to linger with this kind of writ- 
ing; yet we might say that Marxist criticism was and is a fanatical per- 
version of the doctrine or truism that literature is not merely a superior 
amusement but does have effects upon individual man and society. 

The social point of view is represented on another level by Edmund 
Wilson. Mr. Wilson’s social creed has given force and direction to 
his writing, but in his best work it has seldom narrowed his catholicity 
of taste or warped his scale of values or blunted his insight into authors 
whose creed is remote from his own. He has been cosmopolitan in 
range and free from the provincialism that tries to blow up American 
literature into something larger than life. Further, with all his quali- 
fications as an intellectual, Mr. Wilson has the lively and generous 
humanity of a journalist. And he has kept his finger on the popular 
pulse, so that he is at home with “commercials” as well as “classics,” 
and he can flay a bad writer with neatness and relish. Mr. Wilson has 
contributed to both exploration and popularization; Axel’s Castle, an 
example of both, was for many readers an introductory elucidation of 
the “difficult” moderns. ; 

A positive social creed, or a positive conviction of the social im- 
portance of literature, has been a main motive for numerous other 
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critics, such as the late F. O. Matthiessen, Howard Mumford Jones, 
Newton Arvin, Lionel Trilling, and Alfred Kazin. Such critics have in 
general dealt less with poetry, the dominant interest of most modern 
critics, than with prose, the literature of social immediacy. Nor is it 
an accident that they write in standard English for readers at large 
and not in technical language for an inner circle. 

The modern religious revival, in England as well as in the United 
States, has had a significance for literature and criticism out of all 
proportion to the number of literary persons involved. The general 
causes of that revival are a set of clichés, but they are also realities 
that weigh heavily upon everyone — a consciousness of the so-called 
breakdown of values, of the inadequacy of nineteenth-century liberal- 
ism, of an unbearable vacuum in a secular, scientific, and mechanized 
civilization, the everyday experience of living in a world of force and 
fear. Within the domain of thought and letters, a few miscellaneous 
names, old and modern, are sufficient reminders of both seminal in- 
fluences and results — Kierkegaard and Karl Barth, Maritain and 
Niebuhr, Gerard Manley Hopkins, T. S. Eliot, and the later Auden, 
Kafka and Graham Greene, C. S. Lewis, Allen Tate, and Cleanth 
Brooks. Even if only a small number of writers have returned to ortho- 
dox Christian faith, everyone has felt the same pressures, and a multi- 
tude of more or less intellectual people have become far more sympa- 
thetic toward a religious view of life than similar people were, say, in 
1925. The fact has been conspicuously evident among college students, 
who now read Dante and George Herbert and Milton and Hopkins 
and Eliot with a responsive interest which would have been impossible 
thirty years ago. Literary criticism has added to its vocabulary such 
unwonted terms as pride, evil, sin (even what T. E. Hulme called ‘‘the 
sane classical dogma of original sin”), redemption, grace; I don’t know 
that it has yet admitted goodness (as George Orwell remarked, apropos 
of some modern fiction, it is apparently better to be damned than to 
be decent). Even if the altered climate has brought more religiosity 
than religion, it is still much more healthful than either the defeatism 
or the brash liberalism of earlier generations. The “values” are no 
doubt broken down, as they always have been; and they are still there, 
as they always have been, because people cannot live without them; 
one sometimes wonders if the supposed breakdown in our time is not 
in a considerable degree the unhistorical invention of the modern in- 
tellectual. 

To pursue our survey of sectarian divisions in recent criticism, 
Freudian psychology, on various levels of understanding, has been a 
dynamic or destructive element in the modern consciousness for a gen- 
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eration or more, and its basic concepts have had central and far- 
reaching effects in literature and critical theory. But in the criticism 
of specific authors and works the effects have been pretty often eccen- 
tric and farfetched. When all things in heaven and earth and sea be- 
came sexual symbols, there was no check upon the critic’s play of 
fancy, and in its extreme manifestations this sophisticated method of 
exegesis has had no parallel except in the medieval allegorizing of 
Ovidian myths as Christian theology. One can only shut one’s eyes 
and hold on when embarked with a bright Freudian in an oarless skiff 
on the waves of free association. I once suggested an interpretation of 
Moby Dick that seems about as plausible as some of the dozen others — 
that the white whale was a prophetic embodiment of the Spirit of Liter- 
ature turning and rending one-legged symbolist critics. 

Another pitfall of Freudian criticism has been the temptation to 
seize upon ready-made psychological formulas. How many authors, 
old and new, have had the heart of their mystery unlocked with the 
smooth master key of “frustration!”’ I recall a student (in Education) 
who described Prometheus as a case of maladjustment. And what a 
broad and crowded highway is the road back to the womb! Along a 
parallel road stumble the host of characters and authors driven by the 
death-wish. Even Edmund Wilson bases his interpretation of Dickens 
and of Kipling on the formula of a childhood trauma, though he is 
too perceptive and sensible not to see beyond that. The same critic 
upheld the Freudian explication of The Turn of the Screw — that it is 
all the hallucination of the repressed governess — which has been 
widely accepted; the idea is not supported by James’s text, preface, or 
Notebooks, and of late it has happily lost favor. But psychological 
criticism enjoys unique strategic advantages and can say that any inter- 
pretation is legitimate because an author often does not know what 
he is doing. Although the new psychology has sought to explore man’s 
most deep-seated instincts, the too ready reliance upon formulas and 
pigeonholes shows how it has lent itself to the mechanization that is 
one of the marks of our age. Thus Mr. Trilling, assuredly a sympathet- 
ic Freudian, can write: “A specter haunts our culture. It is that peo- 
ple will eventually be unable to say ‘They fell in love and married,’ 
let alone understand the language of Romeo and Juliet, but will as a 
matter of course say, ‘Their libidinal impulses being reciprocal, they 
activated their individual erotic drives and integrated them within the 
same frame of reference.’ All this is not to deny that psychological 
criticism, pursued by informed and judicious minds, can shed real 
light upon authors of the past, or that it is a prime necessity in regard 
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to the many modern writers, from Joyce down, who have themselves 
imbibed and used the new psychology. 

One moves naturally from Freud to Jung, since literary people, un- 
like psychologists, have been able to swallow both without indigestion. 
While Freud, in some moods, could see literature as only an escape 
from reality, as wish-fulfilment and fantasy, and had a rationalistic 
distaste for religion and myth, Jung’s theory tended to set up litera- 
ture as a central expression of reality, the reality of human experience 
and vision perpetuated by the collective unconscious or racial memory 
through archetypal myths and symbols. Such a theory had a further 
appeal in that it elevated literature into a sort of religion and ritual 
which filled the painful nostalgic vacuum in so many modern minds. 
Whatever psychologists and anthropologists may think of the scientific 
validity of Jung’s doctrine, it has been fruitful in modern literature 
and criticism, even in the case of such a conspicuously Christian poet 
as Mr. Eliot. 

In general, the effect of both Freud and Jung has been to bring out 
into the open and greatly emphasize what D. H. Lawrence called the 
dark gods, the Dionysian as opposed to the Apollonian impulses in 
man, the depth and strength of the primitive, nonrational urges that 
have always in some fashion been recognized beneath the surface of 
ordered life. Inner conflicts may issue, in works of art, in ways some- 
times beyond the author’s conscious intention and understanding — 
a favorite word in recent criticism is ‘‘ambivalence.”” Thus psychology 
has greatly extended knowledge of the complexities of the psyche and 
of literary expression, and has greatly enriched the significance of 
symbols, which are, especially in modern poetry and fiction, the lan- 
guage of the imagination. The exploring of such elusive problems has 
naturally given birth to dubious as well as judicious aims, methods, and 
results. The apparent desire of some critics to force all or most litera- 
ture into patterns of archetypal myths may remind us uneasily of the 
Victorian vogue of Max Miller’s theories, which related almost every 
classical myth to the sun; or of the similar fad that followed, which 
related almost every classical myth to the vegetation spirit — and this 
seems to be still with us. Must we associate, say, Tom Jones or Pride 
and Prejudice with the death of winter and the rebirth of spring? 
Finally, we may remember that no psychology of any brand carries 
in itself any aesthetic or qualitative criteria for evaluating a work of 
art, that its function, however useful, is ancillary and is indeed only 
an extension of the despised historical or biographical approach. 

At the opposite pole, generally, from what might be called the Diony- 
sian critics are what might be called the Apollonians, though the pre- 
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ferred and more accurate name seems to be “formalists.” Mr. Levin 
might not object to this label; in any case, in his larger studies — of 
Stendhal and Balzac, Joyce and Marlowe — he has gone beyond for- 
malism into the general tasks of criticism. The title “formalist” has been 
attached to the “new critics,’ or some of them, but they may be post- 
poned. The most obvious nucleus of formalist criticism is the Chicago 
group, who in 1952 put forth that massive manifesto, Critics and Criti- 
cism, Ancient and Modern, with a weighty introduction by the chief 
progenitor of the group, Professor Ronald Crane. The ultimate pro- 
genitor is Aristotle. The Chicago critics, in spite of an avowedly plural- 
istic hospitality toward different critical methods, are severe upon all 
modes of approach that are predominantly subjective, or social, or 
psychological, or that start — and often end — with language or 
imagery and symbolism. They approach works of art as formal and 
logical wholes, ‘‘made objects,” “productive of definite effects upon our 
minds,” to be distinguished and analyzed as wholes in terms of the 
generic and specific causes of those effects. So far the Chicago school 
would seem to be stronger in theory than in practice, and some weak 
minds, including my own, find abstract theorizing somewhat oppres- 
sive. But these modern neoclassicists have professed broadly humane 
aims, they have any amount of intellectual energy, and they offer a 
coherent, philosophic challenge and corrective to other schools of 
thought and feeling, in particular the new critics. 

Since the new criticism arose partly in conscious opposition to tradi- 
tional academic scholarship, we may glance for a minute at the latter. 
And there is the more positive reason that historical scholarship not 
only is still the aim and method of the mass of scholars but must re- 
main a quite essential approach to literature. Of late years, however, 
there has been a marked change in the direction and character of ortho- 
dox scholarship, a change brought about by the stimulus of both dis- 
content within and hostility outside its ranks. This change many gen- 
tlemen of letters seem to be unaware of, since they continue to blast 
away at attitudes and activities that have for the most part ceased to 
exist. A generation ago the so-called German ideal of literary research 
was enthroned; it meant largely the investigation of sources. Before we 
assent to the general damnation of that kind of study, we may remem- 
ber that it accomplished an immense amount of spade work, that it 
illuminated many great authors, and that it rewrote the history of 
literature on a new level of knowledge and understanding; we may 
remember also that literary and cultural history is in itself a real if 
limited discipline. But the historical re-creation of the past as the 
matrix of works of art could become an end rather than a means. We 
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were always building background on the premise that someone would 
come along to deal with the work of art in the foreground — and now 
and then someone did, such as John Livingston Lowes or E. E. Stoll. 
But the mass of coral insects added their mite to the growing reef and 
died as they reached the surface. Even in my day there were mutter- 
ings among graduate students. Some eager young minds thought that 
literature ought to be an experience. Their questioning of life was not 
enriched by the tracing of a folk motif from Polynesia to Lithuania, 
or by the demonstration that one small poet echoed the phrases of 
another small poet. Also, most of them wanted to study literature and 
not the remains of the Gothic language. Since then literary scholar- 
ship has undergone a radical reformation, and nowadays the critical 
end is kept more steadily in view — though there is no space to indi- 
cate the rich results. 

The old aims and methods may be said to have provoked three main 
kinds of opposition: first, the ethical gospel of Irving Babbitt, Paul 
Elmer More, and their followers, the ‘New Humanism” which became 
even popular news in 1928-30 and then subsided — and which, with 
all its shortcomings, embodied some sound and central principles; sec- 
ondly, the study of the history of ideas, in which Professor Lovejoy 
was a stimulating pioneer; and, thirdly, the new criticism. The New 
Humanism needs no comment, and the history of ideas can have only 
a word. Like the older literary research, but with a deeper understand- 
ing, the philosophic study of literature has illuminated many great 
writers and has rewritten literary history on a new level. But this 
fruitful vein, like every other, is a limited one. It carries in itself no 
aesthetic criteria (though of course its exponents may), and, under 
nonaesthetic scrutiny, all ideas are born free and equal, whether in 
Yeats or in Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Thus all these approaches to literature have their value, and their 
limitations, especially in the face of a particular work of art. And that 
is where the new critics came in. If they did not actually claim an 
altogether satisfying doctrine and method, their comments on other 
methods, especially the historical, may seem to have implied it. Since 
the new critics are lovers of paradox, it is fitting that their new method 
should be over two thousand years old; it is a modernized and more 
subtle form of the rhetorical analysis practiced in ancient Alexandria 
and Rome and through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance and 
later. That long tradition of close analysis of classical texts of course 
vanished from education long ago, and a common result for genera- 
tions of modern students was the habit of loose reading, a lack of 
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structural and verbal awareness. The new criticism has, among other 
things, done much to brace slack sinews, to quicken responsive activity. 

Before considering the aims and methods of the new criticism we 
may observe that the label was vague to begin with and has become 
increasingly a misnomer. It hangs on apparently because there is no 
precisely descriptive name — unless perhaps “analytical” or “aesthetic” 
— for a group who represent some diversity of interests, outlook, and 
procedure. In Mr. Ransom’s The New Criticism, of 1941, the book 
that established the common label, there were chapters on I. A. Rich- 
ards and his pupil William Empson, on Eliot, and on Yvor Winters 
(and a final chapter, ‘““Wanted: An Ontological Critic”); and Mr. Ran- 
som mentioned R. P. Blackmur as one of several distinguished critics 
who should have had chapters. With these men, and of course Mr. 
Ransom himself, others, either then or soon afterwards, belonged. 
Later, lists of fellows of the Kenyon School of Letters embraced a score 
of literary intellectuals; in addition to some just mentioned, there were 
card-carrying members of the party, fellow travelers, or critics at large, 
such as Kenneth Burke, Allen Tate, Cleanth Brooks, F. O. Matthies- 
sen, Lionel Trilling, Mark Schorer, Francis Fergusson, and others. In 
spite of diversity the new critics proper, and their very numerous fol- 
lowers, are more or less firmly united by the main articles of their creed 
and by indifference or hostility to other aims and methods; and there 
have been further bonds in mutuai esteem and reliance, a solemnity that 
never (consciously) permits a smile, an unwillingness to entrust a sim- 
ple idea to few and simple words, and a calm assurance of not being 
as other men are. 

The founding fathers a generation ago likewise represented both 
divergence and agreement. Mr. Richards, with whom, as Mr. Ransom 
said, “The new criticism very nearly began,” was a psychologist, a 
hardheaded rationalistic scientist. Mr. Eliot was a disciple of Bab- 
bitt and Hulme and Ezra Pound, and in 1928, as everyone knows, 
announced his classicism, royalism, and Anglo-Catholicism. But Mr. 
Richards and Mr. Eliot were at one in their antagonism to romantic 
subjectivity and the whole romantic tradition, and in their desire to 
replace emotional impressionism with exact, objectively technical analy- 
sis of the structure and language of works of art. And these motives, 
whatever the individual variations among critics, have remained cen- 
tral. One initial and continuing motive is implied in what has just 
been said, the determination to win a hearing for modern poetry, which 
was so radical a departure from the conventional. 

Had we but world enough and time, we could go through the chief 
new critics and see how much they have done to awaken an active 
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awareness of form and language and technique in general, to raise 
criticism to a new level of precise analysis, and to illuminate the work 
of a large number of writers old and new. All this has been a great 
achievement, and we have all been beneficiaries, up to the limit of our 
capacity for receiving enlightenment. However, since we know and 
have profited from the virtues of the new criticism, since its influence 
has spread so rapidly and widely, and since teachers are made especially 
conscious of its limitations and aberrations, we may look at what seem 
to be characteristic defects — remembering that there is no one typical 
new critic, and that these remarks have to do with the rank and file 
as well as with the leaders. 

The new criticism sets up a particular work of art as an independent, 
self-sufficient entity which must be studied as such, without the drag- 
ging in of extraneous data. This principle contains an element of 
truth, or of emphasis, that needed to be reaffirmed and acted upon, 
yet it can be and has been used with a narrow rigor that partly in- 
validates its results. One may simply ask why a critic, if his function 
is the elucidation of works of art, should, on the strength of an arbi- 
trary dogma, deprive himself of any kind of evidence that contributes 
to the understanding of an author and a particular work. Whether 
the new critics follow the antihistorical theory strictly or relax it, 
the theory encourages not only inadequate reading but positive mis- 
reading. We should all agree of course that any work, from an epic to 
a lyric, that can be called great is so by virtue of qualities that transcend 
its own age. But the effort to confront a work of the past directly, as 
if it were a work of the present, may be like a marriage entered into 
without courtship; instead of a meeting of minds, the critic’s mind 
may be imposed upon the work and lead rapidly to divorce. The new 
critics’ minds are too acute and sensitive not to produce something 
significant, but it is likely to be a one-sided analysis, and for the total 
significance we may have to go elsewhere. 

For a brief label for another characteristic of the new criticism one 
must fall back on a threadbare phrase, the ivory-tower attitude toward 
literature. Whatever its disclaimers, the new criticism is a new version 
of art for art’s sake. The nineteenth-century movement was a protest 
against bourgeois commercialism and a solid and stolid moralism, and 
the new movement includes those motives. But it is in the main a pro- 
test against the tyranny of science and the chaos of the world of values. 
This is a righteous cause, and yet the new movement may seem to be, 
like the old one, less of a revolt than a withdrawal. That all of these 
high-minded and cultivated men, some of them poets of distinction, 
are deeply concerned about the state of our world and our moral as 
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well as our aesthetic culture, is a manifest fact or inference. Yet in their 
dealings with literature the critics normally restrict themselves to tech- 
nical considerations and refuse to base a value-judgment on any but 
aesthetic grounds. That lone wolf, Mr. Winters, is an exception (a 
very erratic exception), but his moralism is condemned by his fellows. 
One would not speak of Nero fiddling while Rome burns, since the 
critics’ fiddling is more important than Nero’s music, but it could be 
wished that, as critics, they were less ready to daff the world aside and 
bid it pass (as the late F. O. Matthiessen urged, in different terms, in 
one of his last utterances). Their position is, on the whole, similar to 
that of most modern philosophers, who have given up philosophy’s tra- 
ditional quest of the good life to concentrate on little bits of attainable 
and esoteric truth. Mr. Cleanth Brooks, in a statement of his critical 
credo, declared specific moral problems to be the subject matter of 
literature, and one might suppose that the subject matter of literature 
belonged to the subject matter of the critic; but apparently the critic, 
on entering his laboratory, must leave a large part of his humanity 
outside. I was once moved to suggest that, if Mr. Brooks were con- 
fronted with the Sermon on the Mount, he would think it improper 
to react to anything except the author’s successful manipulation of 
paradox. 

One may not understand why men of high gifts and goodwill, and 
a multitude of followers, should choose to study literature with one 
sharp eye applied to the microscope and a patch over the other. This 
restriction of the critic’s responsibility is not only regrettable but dis- 
astrous, in an age that so much needs to be shown the irreplaceable 
value of the humanities. And such a restriction can find little war- 
rant in cultural history. From ancient Greece and Rome down at 
least to the middle of the nineteenth century, the central and almost 
universal theory of literature was that it embodied “delightful teach- 
ing.” To enlarge the old phrase, whatever the varying motives of 
writers, the effect for readers is to make them better — “better” mean- 
ing enrichment of sensitivity, enlargement of vision, strengthening of 
moral fibre, preparation for responsible action. But this doctrine, which 
prevailed throughout most of the 2300 years of Western criticism, is 
what the new criticism calmly terms “the didactic heresy” (see the 
glossary already cited). 

This has been a very inadequate sketch of the contemporary critical 
scene, and, for this or that observer, it may often be out of focus too. 
I have hardly touched on the great achievements of historical criticism, 
and I have said nothing — because I have not the requisite intelligence 
— about such matters as semantics or the writings of Kenneth Burke, 
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whom some people see as the modern Aristotle. However, what we 
appear to need at present is a critic, or preferably a strong squad of 
critics, who will, individually, combine the learning of the Modern 
Language Association, the social, the Freudian, the Jungian, and the 
formalist consciousness, and the analytical acumen of the new critics, 
and will add the robust independence of Dr. Johnson, the gusto of 
Hazlitt, and the classical humanism and taste of Arnold, and who 
will, like these men, address the whole’ body of cultivated readers in 
pure English. Meanwhile, we must do the combining, and translating, 
ourselves, as best we can. But, I would repeat, above all we need critics 
who, like the great critics of the past, see literature in its full ethical 
importance for the life of individual man and society. 


PHANTASMAGORIA 


I have been here before — perhaps a thousand 
years past? The gondola, black as death’s mire; 


the canals, the amber yellow palaces; 
portico’s twilight, window arches’ lead; 


the cripple there who clatters with his crutches; 
the lady white as marble with her dog — 

O, this wave of loathing, grief and happiness 
has pierced my marrow in some other hour 


a long time ago — like these water circles, 
the piazza’s lights, the lagoon’s deep blue. 
Yes, and even the pigeons with silver wings 
whose dream-like flutter-play is just as then. 


JOHANNES EDFELT 


Translated by Grace Hunter 





HENRY ADAMS’ HISTORY: 
A STUDY IN LIMITATIONS 
BARBARA LINDSAY 


What men call history is the idea they have of the past, not the 
actual events they never witnessed. 


Perry Miller, Jonathan Edwards 


HE TRUTH of history is inevitably relative. If, in spite of the ma- 
ia of statistics and psychology, man is incapable of assessing 
his present without prejudice, he cannot logically expect to do more 
for his past. No matter how urgently he may aspire to the remote re- 
gions of the absolute, the historian must content himself with a less 
distant truth. Although he may call himself a scientist, his truth must 
be the truth of art rather than of science. For his function is to shape 
the raw material of human experience into a meaningful whole; and 
whether this function is performed through an ascetic reliance on 
statistics and dates or through an unashamed exploitation of the pic- 
turesque and the heroic, it is essentially interpretation, explaining man 
to himself: in short, the function of the artist. 

No historian can escape this fact. The barest outline of dates and 
events must still, through its very omissions and inclusions, reflect his 
private conception of truth. For history is not a huge inert rockpile 
upon which the facts of each succeeding decade are dumped to remain 
unchanged except for further accumulations; it more nearly resembles 
a vast panorama which, taking its meaning and shape from the ob- 
server’s position in relation to it, changes with each shift in the position 
of observation. 


I 


Henry Adams, in writing The History of the United States, con- 
sidered himself not an artist but a scientist. By nature too fastidious 
to tolerate artistic mediocrity, he produced a history brilliant in its 
literary effectiveness; but his intentions were not aesthetic. His pur- 
pose was to use the period of United States history covered by the ad- 
ministrations of Jefferson and Madison for an investigation into the 
meaning of history itself, a meaning which he insisted must exist in 
terms of the absolute. His failure to discover this meaning caused him 





*Quoted by Otis A. Pease, Parkman’s History: The Historian as Literary Artist (New 
Haven, 1953), p. 15. The reader is referred to the chapter “Version of Truth” for a discussion 
of the problem of objectivity as it relates to a romantic, literary historian. 
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to reject his method but in no way to doubt the reality of his goal; 
and the nine volumes of The History constitute only an early episode 
of failure in a larger intellectual effort to which Adams devoted the 
better part of his life. 

Although he was intimate with the shifting contours of the surface 
of history, Adams refused to find in them their real meaning, pre- 
ferring to believe that beneath the evasiveness of the exterior, there 
must be hidden some permanent core of truth. His search was the 
most arduous intellectual pursuit of a far from lethargic intellectual 
life. That it was conducted with some irrascibility and even self-pity 
detracts in no way from its glories and its rigors. And, for the most 
part, it must be admitted that there was a minimum of complaint and 
a remarkably stern self-reliance. 

In his search for a theory of history, Adams was obviously stalking 
a truth far greater than a mere set of professional maxims for the 
edification of the historian. The compelling impulse of his search was 
the familiar need for some underlying absolute truth, some funda- 
mental pattern of meaning. He had, early in life, almost unconsciously 
and certainly without struggle, rejected the intellectual harbor of the 
church; 

“neither to him nor to his brothers or sisters,” he wrote in The Education, “was 
religion real. Even the mild discipline of the Unitarian Church was so irksome 
that they all threw it off at the first possible moment, and never afterwards 
entered a church. The religious instinct had vanished, and could not be re- 
vived, although one made in later life many efforts to recover it.” 2 

To the theoretical and remarkably moral mind of Adams, a search for 
some substitute was a temperamental necessity, for he was as incapable 
as the strictest theologian of accepting the incoherence of the world 
at face value. That he should seek to find in a theory of history the 
form and unity which religion failed to provide was no more remark- 
able than that the geologist should probe for it within the earth or 
that the astronomer should search the skies for it. Each man must 
hunt truth in his own territory. And Adams, by heritage and by ex- 
perience, was naturally propelled toward history. 

Despite his insistent complaint in The Education that his was basi- 
cally an eighteenth-century mind, this central intellectual struggle was 
peculiarly nineteenth-century in origin and in method. Indeed, only if 
one hears in the background the mingled cries of Adams’ contempo- 
raries and has listened to the pleas for sanctuary which followed each 
new scientific discovery, do large sections of The Education become in- 





* The Education of Henry Adams (New York, 1931), p. 34. 
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telligible to the twentieth-century reader who is so thoroughly immersed 
in the chaos of his multiverse as no longer to feel the necessity of dras- 
tic reaction. Adams’ needs was the need which agitated the whole 
intellectual life of the nineteenth century and which was responsible 
for much of its most valuable artistic, philosophic, and scientific work. 
His approach too was typical of his times; for claiming all knowledge 
as his natural province, he dealt in broad theorization which the nine- 
teenth century, not yet reduced to overspecialization, could accept 
with easy familiarity. 

Adams’ basic demand was that history have some meaning beyond 
chaos and immorality. There must be some rule or yardstick which 
could apply: to the affairs of men as the rules of physics apply to mat- 
ter. In other words, history, if it were to be more than mere antiquar- 
ianism, must become a science, the study of which must be governed 
by inflexible laws, commonly accepted by all historians and capable 
of being applied with equal success to any period of history. The prob- 
lem was to find the common unit of measurement. Adams sums up 
his endeavor in The Education: * 

Historians undertake to arrange sequences — called stories, or histories — as- 
suming in silence a relation of cause and effect. These assumptions, hidden in 
the depths of dusty libraries, have been astounding, but commonly unconscious 
and childlike. . . . Adams, for one, had toiled in vain to find out what he 
meant. ... Where he saw sequence, other men saw something quite different, 
and no one saw the same unit of measure . . . he insisted on a relation of se- 
quence, and if he could not reach it by one method, he would try as many 
methods as science knew. Satisfied that the sequence of men led to nothing and 
that the sequence of their society could lead no further, while the mere sequence 


of time was artificial, and the sequence of thought was chaos, he turned at last 
to the sequence of force... . 


Working from the general definition that “by action on man all known 
force may be measured,”’ Adams ultimately reduced the spiritual force 
of the Virgin Mary and the physical force of the dynamo to a com- 
mon denominator and succeeded in setting up the metaphysical equa- 
tion from which he deduced his dynamic theory of history and its ac- 
companying law of acceleration. 

This final solution (if indeed it can be called such) was not arrived 
at until some thirteen years after the completion of The History when 
Adams wrote Mont-Saint-Michel and The Education. But he was 
searching for it in The History, which was a conscious attempt to ex- 
plore “the sequence of society” under what he considered laboratory 
conditions. (‘He had even published a dozen volumes of American 
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history for no other purpose than to satisfy himself whether, by the 
severest process of stating, with the least possible comment, such facts 
as seemed sure, in such order as seemed rigorously consequent, he could 
fix for a familiar moment a necessary sequence of human movement.”’)* 

Adams states his intentions quite definitely. The nine volumes of 
The History (plus the lives of Gallatin and Randolph, which served as 
companion volumes) were to constitute an initial test of the validity of 
an evolutionary theory of history. His work was to serve only as a 
“fixed and documented starting point”; the continued study of the 
further development of the American people by future historians was 
necessary to conclude the experiment.® 

Adams believed that only by studying “the methodical evolution of 
a great democracy” could history hope to establish the laws of a “true 
science.” In his opinion, ‘North America was the most favorable field 
on the globe for the spread of a society so large, uniform, and isolated 
as to answer” this purpose.® “Elsewhere the student could study under 
better conditions the evolution of the individual, but nowhere could 
he study so well the evolution of the race.’’? 

In accordance with his purpose, Adams selects 1800 and 1816 as 
the first two points on his graph of progress and devotes the introduc- 
tory and concluding chapters of The History to an attempted measure- 
_ ment of the economic, social, cultural, and spiritual qualities of the 
American nation at these two times. Thus the narrative portion of 
The History is enclosed by independent analytical essays which seek 
to establish, in as nearly quantitative a fashion as possible, the relative 
positions of American society before and after the action. 

The first six chapters of Volume I furnish a brilliant assessment of 
the American nation at the time of Jefferson’s inauguration. In this 
introductory section, Adams barely mentions his purpose, contenting 
himself with defining the character of the nation in both spiritual and 
physical manifestations. Indeed the casual reader would be inclined to 
identify his audacity in generalization and his willingness to discuss the 
morals and idealism of an entire people as marks of the literary his- 





*The Education, p. 382. 


* Adams explicitly states this concept of The History as no more than a beginning, in a 
letter of October 6, 1899, to be found in Harold D. Cater’s Henry Adams and His Friends 
(Boston, 1947), p. 480: 

“The fragment I did was merely an Introduction to our history during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and was intended only to serve the future historian as a fixed and documented starting- 
point. The real History that one would like to write was to be built on it, and its merits or 
demerits, whatever they might be, could be seen only when the structure, of which it was 
to be the foundation, was raised.” 


*Henry Adams, History of the United States of America during the Administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison (New York, 1889-1891), IX, 222. 


"Ibid., pp. 224-25. 
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torian rather than of the man of science. Only with the long series 
of questions at the end of Chapter VI does Adams definitely warn 
such a reader against accepting this introductory analysis as merely a 
brilliant backdrop for the ensuing action: 

Could American society transmute its social power into the higher forms of 
thought? Could it provide for the moral and intellectual needs of mankind? 
Could it take permanent political shape? Could it give new life to religion and 
art? Could it create and maintain in the mass of mankind those habits of mind 
which had hitherto belonged to men of science alone? Could it physically 
develop the convolutions of the human brain? Could it produce, or was it com- 
patible with, the differentiation of a higher variety of the human race? 


Here, of course, is implied the whole evolutionary concept of history. 
Against these questions, the reader is invited to measure the meaning of 
events. 

In his concluding chapter, Adams re-examines American society after 
the passage of sixteen years — this time avowedly from the standpoint 
of the evolutionist. Having carefully reported the symptoms of prog- 
ress, having noted economical, religious, political, and artistic develop- 
ments and having attempted to measure the new American character, 
he appears on the verge of delivering a prognosis. But at the crucial 
moment, he swerves aside and, again by a series of questions, indicates 


the broader meaning of his History. The American people, he acknowl- 
edges, 


were intelligent, but what paths would their intelligence select? They were 
quick, but what solution of insoluble problems would quickness hurry? They 
were scientific, and what control would their science exercise over their destiny? 
They were mild, but what corruptions would their relaxations bring? They were 
peaceful, but by what machinery were their corruptions to be purged? What 
interests were to vivify a society so vast and uniform? What ideals were to en- 
noble it? What object, besides physical content, must a democratic continent 
aspire to attain? For the treatment of such questions, history required another 
century of experience. 


Adams, then, quite consciously created The History in order to 
test the validity of an evolutionary theory of history or, as he preferred 
to put it, to “fix for a familiar moment a necessary sequence of human 
movement.” The effect of such a purpose upon the possibility of un- 
biased truth is obvious. By the terms of his experiment, Adams was 
forced to bring into his evolutionary laboratory two basic assumptions, 
which, though necessary to his purpose, were nonetheless contaminating 
to the abstract truth which he demanded. Unless he were willing to 
bring to his observation the preconception of determinism, the events 
described could have no possible meaning from the standpoint of evolu- 
tion. Equally necessary and ultimately deducible from the initial as- 
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sumption of determinism was the conception of “the figures of history 
as types” that “must be taken to represent the people.” In other words, 
the basic premises with which Adams must start determined from the 
outset the shape and meaning which would emerge from his history. 
The scientific historian had chosen his promontory; and if the view 
from it was different, one cannot really admit that it was any more 
final than that from a more picturesque crag.® 


II 


The meaning that most insistently emerges from The History is the 
complete inability of the individual or the group to resist the compul- 
sion of forces beyond its control. “I am at times almost sorry,” wrote 
Adams of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, “that I ever undertook to 
write their history, for they appear like mere grasshoppers kicking and 
gesticulating on the middle of the Mississippi River. . . . They were 
carried along on a stream which floated them, after a fashion without 
much regard to themselves. My own conclusion is that history is simply 
social development along the lines of weakest resistance, and that in 
most cases the line of weakest resistance is found as unconsciously by 
society as by water.’’® 

The determinism of The History manifests itself both overtly and by 
implication. Determinism is avowed frankly in the analytical essays 
and in occasional forthright interpolations throughout the body of 
the work; it is steadily implied in the action itself where the author 
controls the meaning through his selection of material. 

Obviously less effective aesthetically than disciplined demonstration, 
Adams’ direct discussions betray the limitations of his attempt to state 
“by the severest process .. . ,;with the least possible comment, such facts 
as seemed sure, in such order as seemed rigorously consequent. . . .” 
It would be perverse rather than just to begrudge Adams the open 
determinism of the introductory and concluding sections since in them 
he is dealing in theory as well as in fact. However, his continued em- 
phasis upon necessity throughout the narrative portion of The History 
is hardly in keeping with his boasted silence and objectivity. Indeed he 
seems to feel no scruples at insisting upon his point. 

“America,” he writes concerning the effects of the embargo, “began slowly 


to struggle, under the consciousness of pain, toward a conviction that she must 
bear the common burdens of humanity, and fight with the weapons of other 





® William H. Jordy, in Henry Adams: Scientific Historian (New Haven, 1952), attributes 
Adams’ method to the influence of Auguste Comte. “Comte provides the master key to the 
meaning of the History and to its meaning in Adams’ life as well.” P. 113. 


* January 24, 1883. Cater, Henry Adams and His Friends, p. 125. 
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races in the same bloody arena; that she could not much longer delude herself 
with hopes of evading laws of Nature and instincts of life.” 2° 


“The workings of human development,” he asserts, this time using the dis- 
solution of the Spanish Empire as his text, “were never more strikingly shown 
than in the helplessness with which the strongest political and social forces in 
the world followed or resisted at haphazard the necessities of a movement which 
they could not control or comprehend. Spain, France, Germany, England, were 
swept into a vast and bloody torrent which dragged America, from Montreal to 
Valparaiso, slowly into its movement; while the familiar figures of famous men, 
— Napoleon, Alexander, Canning, Godoy, Jefferson, Madison, Talleyrand; em- 
perors, generals, presidents, conspirators, patriots, tyrants, and martyrs by the 
thousand, — were borne away by the stream, struggling, gesticulating, praying, 
murdering, robbing; each blind to everything but a selfish interest, and all help- 
ing more or less unconsciously to reach the new level which society was obliged 
to seek.” 1 


The sermon is preached again and again. 

All this, as Adams would say, must be apparent to a child. The real 
depth and meaning of The History lies not in these careful explanations 
but in the shaping of the material itself into such a form that events 
alone, without need of comment or interpolation, cry out over and over 
again the inability of man or of society to proceed to an intended end. 
This implicit determinism gives to The History the power and irony of 


great literature and produces a truth which must have a far stronger 
impact on most minds than the severe statement of a theorem. It is, in 
other words, the truth which emanates from a work of art. 

Once he has completed the generalizations of the introductory sec- 
tion, Adams seldom strays far from primary sources. Whenever pos- 
sible he presents the documents themselves. His restraint, of course, 
makes his meaning impelling; for slowly and inevitably he forces the 
reader to witness the spinning of the web, the tightening of the inexor- 
able strands of history which control the action. 

On the strength of the documents, Adams demonstrates conclusively 
throughout nine volumes that the period of the Jefferson and Madison 
administrations was a period of rapid centralization of power accom- 
panied necessarily by a correspondingly loose construction of the Con- 
stitution. However, before he in any way indicates this central theme 
of federalization, he defines the election of Jefferson in 1800 as an open 
assertion of the people’s desire for strict construction and for subordina- 
tion of the federal government to the sovereignty of the states. He 
stresses Jefferson’s role as the philosopher-president, the author of the 
Virginia Resolutions of 1798, the incorruptible champion of a decen- 
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tralized agrarian republicanism. Then he begins the step-by-step proc- 
ess which can only recall the awful and inevitable piling up of coinci- 
dence by which Thomas Hardy demonstrates fate in his fiction. Adams 
never distorts the facts; indeed, he is almost ostentatious in his scrupu- 
lousness. But by the arrangement of his evidence, he presents his argu- 
ment in such a way that the conclusion is inescapable. Step by step, 
he dispassionately demonstrates the defeat, through the force of cir- 
cumstance, of the people’s expressed will and of their leaders’ inten- 
tions. Under his shaping hand, the Louisiana Purchase, the impeach- 
ment trials, the war with Tripoli, the presence of Canning in England 
and of Napoleon in France, the Embargo Act, the War of 1812, the 
Treaty of Ghent, assume significance as instruments of defeat in the 
central conflict. Their meaning is derived always from their relation- 
ship to the major theme. 

Perhaps the most obvious example of this steadfast focusing of ma- 
terial is Adams’ treatment of the Louisiana Purchase. From first to 
last it constitutes a brilliant demonstration of the inability of man to 
determine his destiny. Fate, in the form of Toussaint L’Ouverture and 
the yellow fever, determines Napoleon to sell what he barely owns and 
what he actually cannot legally dispose of. Adams explores assiduously 
the series of accidents which led up to that remarkable decision until 
it becomes obvious that even Napoleon must submit to forces beyond 
his control. The American negotiators in Paris, hopelessly attempting 
to buy New Orleans and the Floridas, suddenly find that they have 
bought the entire Louisiana Territory. Now the emphasis becomes 
insistent. Adams is not interested in considering the relation of the 
Louisiana Purchase to national expansion or the westward movement. 
He concedes that the mere addition of the territory must, in any event, 
have taken place eventually. For him the significance lies not in the 
territorial expansion but in the purchase itself and in its effect upon 
the meaning of the Constitution and upon the power of the central 
government. In detail he sets forth the debate in Congress and Presi- 
dent Jefferson’s own uneasy belief that the treaty of purchase was un- 
constitutional. In the twisted arguments of the Republican leaders he 
finds ample proof of the power of circumstance. Seldom has history 
produced such bitter irony as the emphatic defense, by these leaders, 
of the Louisiana Purchase, an act which must result inevitably in all 
that they considered most odious — in an increment to the power of 
the federal government and in a precedent for constitutional laxness. 
It is this irony which Adams reproduces most powerfully. He sees the 
transaction, which was, after all, one of the most brilliant diplomatic 
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successes of the Republican Party, mainly as a tremendous force in the 
destruction of the principles of Republicanism. 

And so for the other events, of which the Louisiana Purchase is but 
an example. Through his emphasis upon intentions and their defeat, 
Adams manages to turn what might superficially appear to be a period 
of forward progress, meriting the most optimistic of appraisals, into an 
ironic demonstration of the futility of human aspirations. His feat is 
a remarkable proof of the control which organization and emphasis 
command over the meaning of fact. 


Ill 


The evolutionary determinism of The History should logically define 
Adams’ treatment of character. For the determinist, the heroic view is 
necessarily proscribed since both individuals and nations must emerge 
as the moved rather than the movers. Moreover, the evolutionist must 
seek to study characters as types rather than as individual deviations 
from the norm. Adams explicitly accepts the necessities of his position 
when he states that : 

The scientific interest of American history centered in national character, and 


in the workings of a society destined to become vast in which individuals were 
important chiefly as types.” 


Furthermore, he adds: 


American types were especially worth study if they were to represent the great- 
est democratic evolution the world could know.** 

In practice, however, Adams is quite incapable of the oversimplifica- 
tion which is a necessary corollary of the conception of individuals as 
types. Fascinated by paradox, insatiably curious about motives, he 
produces a gallery of polished, highly differentiated portraits no more 
suited to the depiction of types than a child’s bold crayoning to the 
portrayal of the individual. The delicacy of his analytical powers de- 
stroys the effect which he needs most to produce if he is to study the 
evolution of the race rather than that of the individual. Only by in- 
sisting openly that his characters be considered representative does he 
maintain his necessary position. The very brilliance of his creations 
seems almost to defy him. 

If they at times come close to insubordination in their assigned roles 
as types, Adams’ characters never even remotely approach the heroic. 
Indeed, Adams treats any exploit which savours of the heroic with an 





* The History, IX, 222. 
* Ibid., p. 225. 
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almost embarrassed restraint. In recounting the action of four years 
of war, the closest that he comes to personal eulogy is his statement 
concerning Perry’s battle on Lake Erie: 


More than any other battle of the time, the victory on Lake Erie was won by the 
courage and obstinacy of a single man.™ 


His discomfiture becomes acute when he is forced to deal with the 
personally dramatic, and he approaches it in a half-apologetic manner: 
According to the story that for the next fifty years was told to every American 


school-boy as a model of modest courage, General Brown gave to Miller the 
order to carry the enemy’s artillery, and Miller answered, “T’ll try.” '° 


Adams does not deal in Fourth-of-July oratory. There is no rattling of 
the drums, no attempt to make the heart beat faster. His helpless crea- 
tures are “borne away by the stream” of history. If at times one of 
them attempts momentarily to stand against the current, Adams records 
the fact. Under the circumstances, no more can be expected of him. 


IV 


Any inconsistency which Adams may betray in his treatment of char- 
acters is, then, largely aesthetic, a conflict between intention and execu- 
tion. One can have no quarrel with the logic of his theory, which is 
derivative from his initial assumption of determinism. 

Far more disturbing from the standpoint of a century which has 
long been on familiar terms with materialistic determinism is the difh- 
culty created by Adams’ insistence upon moral assessment. In The 
History as in all his writings he instinctively evaluates experience in 
terms of morality and consistently adopts the attitude of moral judg- 
ment. Unwilling to justify public immorality on grounds of expediency, 


he finds it 


not less revolting than remarkable, that many of the men whose want of politi- 
cal morality was most conspicuous in this story were, both in England and 
America, models of private respectability and fanatical haters of vice.'® 


Even the evils of war are assessed in moral terms: 


The strongest objection to war was not its waste of money or even of life; for 
money and life in political economy were worth no more than they could be 
made to produce. A worse evil was the lasting harm caused by war to the 
morals of mankind, which no system of economy could calculate. The reign of 





“The History, VIII, 126. 
* The History, VIII, 54. 
% The History, IV, 56. 
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brute force and brutal methods corrupted and debauched society, making it 
blind to its own vices and ambitious only for mischief.'” 


The moral yardstick is applied over and over again. Indeed, Adams’ 
whole conception of evolution implies the moral progress of the race. 
The questions which he asks, both at the beginning and the end of his 
study, tacitly assume the moral standard as the only significant stand- 
ard of measurement. 

Accustomed to a determinism which at times degenerates into an 
elaborate alibi for the human race, the twentieth-century reader, 
brought up short by the rigorous moral quality of Adams’ determinism, 
cries out against an infraction of the rules of the game. To strip one’s 
individuals of any vestige of free will, to insist that they are mere effects, 
not causes, and then to demand that they submit themselves to a 
rigorous moral scrutiny would hardly seem to be sporting. But Adams’ 
is not the sniveling determinism which claims that if A, having im- 
pregnated B, pushes her into the lake, the guilt lies not with A but 
with the society which produced him. Adams’ determinism is of a 
harsher brand, more suited to the descendant of men who saw no in- 
consistency in combining a belief in natural depravity with a stern 
moral code. Logically, his may well be an untenable position. But 
one suspects that this is one of those climates of thought to which mere 
logic does not apply. 

The effect of this position upon The History’s relation to the ab- 
solute is drastic. Paradoxically enough, the scientific observer produces 
enough moral truth to satisfy the most nonscientific idealist. He makes 
demands on history as rigorous as those of the most fervent Calvinist. 


V 


Considering The History as an episode in a search for absolute truth, 
one must agree that it is a failure: the very terms of the experiment 
shape the meaning of the result. The bias of the historian’s mind neces- 
sarily imposes itself upon the raw material. But a negative result is 
not without significance. In this case, it would seem to redefine or re- 
emphasize the limitations of the mind as an instrument of absolute 
truth. 


“A teacher,” Adams wrote in The Education, “is expected to teach truth and 
may perhaps flatter himself that he does so, if he stops with the alphabet or the 
multiplication table, as a mother teaches truth by making her child eat with a 
spoon; but morals are quite another truth and philosophy is more complex still. 
A teacher must either treat history as a catalogue, a record, a romance, or as 





* Ibid., p. 276. 
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an evolution; and whether he affirms or denies evolution, he falls into all the 
burning faggots of the pit. He makes of his scholars either priests or atheists, 
plutocrats or socialists, judges or anarchists, almost in spite of himself. In es- 
sence incoherent and immoral, history had either to be taught as such — or 


falsified.” 18 

By giving shape and a sort of unity to the incoherence with which he 
deals as an historian, Adams inevitably forces it into an artificial order. 
The History stands as one more monument to the fact that man, 
whatever his intentions, is incapable of responding to the events of his 
past in any but relative terms. 

“In plain words, chaos was the law of nature; order was the dream 
of man.” The historian who searches for meaning in the past must 
deny either the law or the dream. But the denial of the dream is 
equivalent to the denial of mind itself. Man must have meaning to 
exist. He can at best, then, select a promontory from which the view 
is broad and as unobscured as possible. Beyond this he is powerless. 


THE CREATIVE MIND 


Thus, although we are mere sojourners on the surface of the 
planet, chained to a mere point in space, enduring but for a 
moment in time, the human mind is not only enabled to number 
worlds beyond the unassisted ken of mortal eye, but to trace events 
of indefinite ages before the creation of our race, and is not even 
withheld from penetrating into the dark secrets of the ocean, or 
the interior of the solid globe; free, like the spirit which the poet 
described as animating the universe, “To go through all lands, 
and the tracts of the ocean, and the boundless heaven.” 


— Sir Charles Lyell, Principles of Geology. 





* The Education, pp. 300-01. 





THE FICTION OF PAR LAGERKVIST* 
RICHARD B. VOWLES 


[" IS A HABIT of critics and historians to deplore the passing of the tragic 
spirit, that sharp sensitivity to the violence and the transient beauty 
of life. But the tragic spirit persists in some men, among them in the 
brooding, isolated personality of Par Lagerkvist. In awarding him the 
Nobel Prize, the Swedish Academy might have erred in honoring a 
man whose conceptions were too privately Swedish for world-wide 
recognition and enjoyment; they did not. However close his affinity 
to the sweet smelling woods and myth-rich earth of Smaland, Lager- 
kvist is a universal spirit. The complaint has even been voiced that 
Lagerkvist belongs to no common Swedish heritage. That is, perhaps, 
our gain, for without sacrificing the validity of his soil and people, he 
has projected his thought into a fabulous world of human inquiry, now 
grim and twisted, now tender and idyllic. Deep religious searcher that 
he is, his writing life has been one long attempt to cut his way through 
anguished reality to a new belief. “It is the measure of Lagerkvist’s 
success,” observed the late André Gide, “that he has managed so ad- 
mirably to maintain his balance on a tightrope which stretches between 
the world of reality and the world of faith.” 

Lagerkvist is a very dwelling place of dualisms, of contending oppo- 
sites: darkness and light, good and evil, the cosmic and the familiar, 
life and death, comfort and despair. While many of these contrasts, 
impossible of resolution, enrich the chiaroscuro of his art, one has 
worked itself out in the evolution of his style. When Lagerkvist began 
to write, early in the decade of the first world war, the note of torment, 
of hectic anxiety, was dominant: 

Anguish, anguish is my heritage, 
wound in my throat, 

my heart’s shriek in the world. 
Lather of sky now stiffens 

in night’s gross hand, 

and now the woods 

and hardened heights 

rise barrenly toward heaven’s 
stunted arch. 


How hard is all 
how steely, black, and still. 





* This article is a somewhat altered version of the introduction to the forthcoming edition of 
Lagerkvist’s short prose, The Eternal Smile and Other Stories, copyright, 1954, by Random 
House, Inc. 
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Happily, the fever of this harsh Wertherism was curbed by a growing 
sense of form which Lagerkvist learned in large part from the French 
cubist painters and began to apply to his literary art. The result is a 
style compounded of emotional drive and taut, architectonic control, 
expressionistic in that realism is translated into a rhythm of bold, often 
theatrical, symbols. Thus Lagerkvist arrived at artistic maturity as 
early as 1920. 

Lagerkvist is chiefly known in England and America as a writer of 
fiction, and this is perhaps as it should be. The vigor of his poetry is 
more rhythmic than metaphoric and thereby loses much in transla- 
tion. His drama — and he has written some twelve plays since The Last 
Man in 1917 — is, I suspect, too austere and abstract for a realistic 
theatre. It is rather lean fare compared to the warped opulence of the 
later Strindberg, to whom Lagerkvist is, however, manifestly indebted. 
American readers know Lagerkvist best as the author of those two finely 
artisaned novels, The Dwarf and Barabbas. The sinuous malignancy 
of the dwarf’s monologue, recording as it does the day-to-day activity 
of a Renaissance household somewhat like that of the early Medici, 
is impressive as a portrait of evil. Barabbas admirably examines the 
crucifixion of Christ through the eyes of a deeply involved bystander 
(as we are all involved), who moves through a series of episodes re- 
sembling the stations of a medieval morality play.’ 

But these two novels, told as they are in rather traditional narrative, 
give only partial indication of the depth and breadth of Lagerkvist’s 
prose. The remaining prose is largely of two types: moral tale and 
what might be called choral fiction. The first is a hard-bitten perpetua- 
tion of the pithy moral account in a world which gives little encour- 
agement to it. The second is rhythmic and architectonic. Accomplished 
by a fusion of expressionism and cubistic form, it is Lagerkvist’s chief 
claim to fictive originality. Both types are worth examination, particu- 
larly as Lagerkvist almost from day to day acquires a more international 
audience. 

The high moral content of Lagerkvist’s shorter prose is compacted in 
a mold of half parable, half fable. It by and large lacks the moral tag 
of the one and the utter brevity of the other. Frequently it is a myth 
turned inside out, as in ‘‘Paradise,” which appeared in 1935 in a vol- 
ume entitled In That Time. Retelling the Biblical account of Eden, 
Lagerkvist rejects the divine prohibition placed on the tree of knowl- 
edge, one suspects because it appears to him an arbitrary act, deliber- 





*Cf. Walter W. Gustafson, “The Patterns of the Work of Par Lagerkvist,” Scandinavian 
Studies, XXVI (February 1954),. 12-16. 
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ately designed to keep a people in ignorance. Lagerkvist may be per- 
mitted scholarly as well as fictive license in such treatment of a per- 
plexing Biblical crux. At any rate, for Lagerkvist mankind’s sin be- 
comes the misuse of knowledge. 

“The Children’s Campaign,” from the same volume, presents a de- 
tailed account of warfare as conducted by an army of tender six-year- 
olds. It is Lagerkvist’s best exercise in the manner of measured Swiftian 
fury; though, conditioned as we now have been by the sight of fascist 
youth troops, the brutality and bloodshed of these “little men” may 
seem almost civilized. But there is no mistaking the vigor of satiric thrust 
in such incidents as the spanking administered one small lieutenant 
by an angry washerwoman and the execution of another soldier for 
his unmanly behavior at the sight of a Christmas tree. Unfortunately, 
they have not been conditioned, like Aldous Huxley’s delta babies, into 
a properly compliant citizenry. 

Lagerkvist has never made any bones about his preference for fan- 
tasy. It is significant that in their short prose both Lagerkvist and 
E. M. Forster have persisted with fantasy, in spite of a world more in- 
terested in its own realistic contours. “Fantasy now tends to retreat, 
or to dig herself in, or to become apocalyptic out of deference to the 
atom,” Forster has recently observed. Lagerkvist’s fantasy, however, 
is timeless. While Forster’s is whimsical and elfish, Lagerkvist’s is 
seriously, solemnly moral, tending to perpetuate itself in parable upon 
parable. But its method is various, as may be best seen in the Evil 
Tales (1924). 

The opening sketch, ‘Father and I,” is a revelation of the unknown. 
The country idyll of childhood is punctuated by a frenzied, unscheduled 
locomotive in the night, reminiscent of the headless horsemen and pale 
riders of the past, which to the youth of the story is the anguish ahead, 
the hurtling unknown. In “Saviour John” Lagerkvist uses the sus- 
tained soliloquy very beautifully to explore a case of messiah madness. 
Tenderly done, without insistent reference to the Christ myth, it man- 
ages to contain more narrative than one would expect within its brief 
scope. The pathetically weak-minded John, who wears the picture of 
a woman on the lid of a cigar box tied around his neck (“I can’t re- 
member now what it means’’) and a tin star on his forehead, addresses 
the crowd in the market place. 

They listened attentively; I think they were comforted by my words. I don’t 
understand why they laugh. I myself never laugh. For me everything is serious. 


. .. Oh, it was glorious to stand like that and feel them gathered around me... . 
I think that I was filled with the spirit today and that they understood me. 
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So “Saviour John” works for the redemption of humanity even to his 
own end when he dies attempting to rescue his workhouse companions 
from a frenzy of flame. 

Lagerkvist’s concern with the dwarfed, the truncated, and the mis- 
shapen asserts itself repeatedly. While, more often than not, such 
figures are human grotesques, as in the mad cycloramic play Heaven’s 
Secret, or personifications of evil, as in The Dwarf, the portrait of 
Lindgren, the man with the withered legs in “The Basement,” is a 
study in harmony and adjustment. The speaker of the story visits 
him in his flat below street level, where everything is curiously fore- 
shortened and compressed in proportion to the dwarf’s size, and there 
learns a lesson about the fulness of life. On leaving he remarks, “The 
old man’s lamp was the only one burning; it lighted me nearly all the 
way home.” While the method is quite explicitly allegorical, the realis- 
tic context is not abandoned. Though God is represented by the vague 
person of “the landlord,” this tale is in every other respect an affection- 
ate, near-Christian myth. “The Evil Angel” is equally optimistic, in 
its portrayal of superstition “in blood-red mantle,” scratching crosses 
on door, the while shouting “You shall die. You shall die.” One may 
have some confidence in humanity. For the people knew quite well 
they were going to die, they said. “There was so much else of greater 
importance of which to remind them.” In this fashion, many of the 
Evil Tales are sculptured enigmas, concretions of myth, milestones along 
Lagerkvist’s path through a dark moral universe. 

In Struggling Spirit (1930), a collection of four long stories, one 
finds Lagerkvist circling realism with no great affection for it. ‘The 
Marriage Feast” makes of the love of Frida Johansson, haberdasher, 
with her false teeth and sunken cheeks, and Jonas, village ne’er-do-well, 
“a heavenly song of praise, a hosanna of light.” So Lagerkvist glorifies 
two simple souls. Much the longest of these tales is “The Masquerade 
of Souls,” a love idyll which presents the intense affinity that a sensitive 
lame girl and a slightly feverish young man have for each other. Love 
evolves through its passionate physical condition, unrealized in children, 
to a spiritual state in which both deny the reality of the world. 
Lagerkvist seems to consider the sublimation desirable, since ‘one’s 
whole existence [is] filled with a thousand small things, chopped up 
into seconds, tiny-tiny, into innumerable small nows.” Such is the 
fragmentary nature of reality. When, in the end, the young man takes 
his life on a park bench, the commentary of the real world is provided 
by the passing dog who noses his sock and urinates on him. Un- 
fortunately, with all its charm, essential purity, and immateriality, the 
love affair does not, I think, leave quite the impression that Lagerkvist 
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intended. Rather than sublimation we seem to have a love that con- 
sumes itself in inanition and allows self-pity to render it unfit for this 
or any other world. The paradox is further heightened by the setting 
of a partially realistic story in the souls’ land where everything is 
beautiful and sublime, “where there is always masquerade.” It is 
not quite clear what Lagerkvist is masquerading other than his intent. 
But the undeniable effect is much like that described by Yeats in The 
Tragic Theatre: 

If the real world is not altogether rejected, it is but touched here and there, and 
into the places we have left empty we summon rhythm, balance, pattern, 


images that remind us of vast passions, the vagueness of past times, all the 
chimeras that haunt the edge of trance... . 


And trance best describes the mood of this story. 

Perhaps the condition of trance may best be seen in its germinative 
phase in Guest of Reality (1925), thinly veiled autobiography, which 
represents an indeterminate stage between the moral tale and what I 
choose to call choral fiction. Depicting as it does the youth of Anders 
in an apartment over a rural railway station where his father is station- 
master, it is not only quite charming as reminiscence but significant as 
a repository of those luminous images of childhood that become the 
symbols of later vision. The book may be regarded as a fair portrayal of 
Lagerkvist’s pietistic upbringing and of Swedish provincial life, though 
itis much more. The very title asserts the theme of transiency recurrent 
in Lagerkvist. (I remember another, rather bizarre, tale in which 
man, the traveler, finds himself in a Kafkan dream hotel where every- 
thing is in a state of mad renovation.) In Guest of Reality Lagerkvist 
rejects family reality, the warm corners of childhood, as an elaborate 
deceit. A nearly pathological awareness of death in the young Anders 
stretches nostalgia into a taut membrane. Details take on unexpected 
meaning: The empty bandstand with its music rests heaped like 
skeletons in the corner, the dark womb of the ice house, the marsh 
landscape, the revival service. It is a world that one experiences rather 
than sees with any visual particularity, even in this most realistic of 
Lagerkvist’s fiction. One revealing vignette is a portrait in miniature 
of the mature writer. Anders is 
sitting hunched up on the ledge, making drawings in the soot on the window- 
sills. When he’d finished with one he’d move over to the next; there was one 
to each little window and the fine soot lay thinly everywhere. He didn’t seem 
to see the trains that came in at the platform. But he felt them, gliding and 
gliding, changing and changing without break. He didn’t need to see. 

He did not need to see. Nor does Lagerkvist need to see, for he has 
the moral sentience which surpasses sight. 
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Lagerkvist’s greatest originality lies in what I prefer to call “choral 
fiction.” The earliest effort in this medium is The Eternal Smile (1920), 
Lagerkvist’s divina commedia to the extent that the title is even a gently 
ironic paraphrase. Through a collection of loosely joined baroque tales, 
fabliaux, testimonials, confessions, and case histories — many of folk 
origin — Lagerkvist creates a representative humanity. Then, the as- 
sorted principals of his stories, after the rhythmic crescendo of their 
various accounts, join like so many striking workers, in a march of 
protest against the divine mystery. If it is the progress of humanity 
toward God, it is also the progress of the poet’s soul. Geographically 
indeterminate, quite without dimension, Lagerkvist’s limbo reflects a 
modern world which possesses no such neat gradation of sin as Dante’s 
meticulous hierarchy. Finally, the anger of the multitude is somehow 
assuaged by the discovery of God in the person of a little old man 
sawing wood, whose only answer to the chorus of shouts and queries 
is “I have done the best I could.” This presiding, almost obsessive, 
symbol springs from Lagerkvist’s childhood, from the figure of old 
Jonsson in Guest of Reality, who saws the family wood and observes 
“Tt’s bitterly cold in this world if you haven’t got fires, I can tell you 
that.” It is characteristic of Lagerkvist to discover faith in humble 
mankind at work. 

The Eternal Smile has depth and space, but it is by the dictates of its 
subject somewhat amorphous. This is by no means true of Lagerkvist’s 
other distinguished piece of choral fiction. The Hangman (1933) has 
the power and impact of the central figure around which all action 
is grouped, the monolithic presence of the hangman. The image of the 
hangman was quite possibly suggested by Strindberg’s play The Bridal 
Crown; the folk materials were derived from a Danish cultural study, 
Hugo Matthiessen’s Hangman and Gallows Bird (1910).? But the 
conception is entirely Lagerkvist’s. The hangman becomes a complex 
symbol of guilt and violence in the first, or medieval, section of the 
story; and of ritual hysteria in the second, or modern, section of the 
story. Hence violence is portrayed as man’s eternal heritage. While 
medieval man resorted to and remained in awe of it, modern man is 
capable of worshipping it with heils and genuflections, making of it a 
very saviour. Figures come and go, now whispering their curiosity, 
now stopping to pay their respects. A well-fed dowager remarks on 
the way to the lady’s room (the milieu shifts from medieval tavern to 
modern nightclub): “Well you don’t say! It’s the hangman! Wait till 





* For this latter detail, and for much that is less specific but more substantial, I am deeply 
indebted to Jéran Mjéberg, Livsproblemet hos Lagerkvist (Stockholm, Albert Bonniers, 1951). 
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I tell Herbert about this! My son is simply mad to meet you. Dear 
child, he loves bloodshed so!” 

Strangely enough, the hangman is to some degree a sympathetic 
character. How is this compatible with the dominant symbolic mean- 
ing? It may be said that he plays the role of social scapegoat. Man 
mistakenly seeks salvation through violence; hence he sees violence as 
beneficent when it is not. However ambiguous the social statement may 
be, Lagerkvist builds up his fictive structure with great skill. Simple 
story merges into dialogue, dialogue gives way to ensemble movement, 
and movement to dynamic soliloquy — that of the protagonist: 

Again you call me, and I come. I survey the land — a land lying feverish and 
hot — and in the air I hear the screams of sick birds. It is the rutting hour of 
evil. It is the hangman’s hour. 

Thus the fiction progresses through a phantasmagoria of light and 
brutal color, theatrical to a high degree. It is not surprising that the 
dramatized version of The Hangman was a high moment of Scandi- 
navian theatre in the mid-thirties. It was not merely a profound study 
of the nature of evil, but one of the first attacks on European totali- 
tarianism. 

I have heard it said that the Swedes are only mediocre artists in two 
dimensions, but that in three they excel. This, like most generalizations, 
is as arresting as it is glib; for Swedish glass, architecture, faience, and 
the sculpture of Carl Milles are powerful arguments. Lagerkvist’s 
literary art is, in the last analysis, three dimensional. He seizes upon 
the elemental, the typical, and the organic. His short tales have the 
purity of concretions, his longer ones the mass of sculptured groups and 
monoliths. They compose a classical landscape, a moral landscape, 
somehow reassuring in our time. 

Such reassurance is perhaps unexpected in the pervading climate of 
despair. What, among many paradoxes, does Lagerkvist finally believe 
in? Eternity, for one thing; however dark and bottomless it may be. 
An imminent presence, for another; though it be man’s own creation. 
And man himself; for Lagerkvist sees in man infinite possibility. Finally, 
the good, “a quiet, everyday radiance in life that mankind always 
has difficulty noticing and setting a value on. The evil is so conspicuous 
and seems to have more reality.”” The problem is that most of us live 
in the limbo between good and evil. Ours is the torpid soul of Barabbas 
dully examining the mystery of life. Dark symbols have obsessed 
Lagerkvist, it is true; but a recent poem of his suggests the explanation. 
Reality is pictured as a stagnant water, yielding no relief to the parched 
soul. Yet in its surface is visible the naked infinitude of stars. Here lies 
the depth and dark serenity of Lagerkvist’s vision. 





CLEOPATRA IN A DRUGSTORE 


Having come to Cydnus to meet Mark Antony 
She sat, waiting for him, in the barge-booth. 
“Yes, coffee, please.” 

(Do you know Javatone? Regain lost youth. ) 


That age could wither her and custom stale 


She knew. 
(If your eyelids lack glamor, try Tru-Blu!) 


There being nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the neon lights that did not wane, 
She weighed her chance against Octavia. 
Make haste, my lady, the bright day is done. 
“Yes, black.” 
(Try Aspic. Quick relief for any pain.) 
CLARICE SHORT 


THIS DEATH 


This death came not striding 
Like strong wind shattering 
The image in the still pool 


This death came gliding 
Like a voiceless swan 
Rippling the quiet glass 
After death’s passing 


The still pool 
Stares with a vacant eye 


BARRIS MILLS 





THE WAY OF DISSENT: 
KATHERINE ANNE PORTER’S CRITICAL POSITION 


EDWARD SCHWARTZ 


I 


HE WAY OF DISSENT and the way of orthodoxy are apt to be one and 
T the same. Although Katherine Anne Porter consistently attacks 
“the military police of orthodoxy” in her essays, she does so not out of 
lack of faith but by “compulsion of belief,” because she, like Thomas 
Hardy, is committed to the faith of “the Inquirers.” 1 The articles of 
this faith, which, I suppose, is what Miss Porter means when she 
speaks of the “continuous, central interest and preoccupation of [my] 
lifetime,’” include insistence that the artist be concerned with the fate 
of individual human beings, with the individual’s need for recognizing, 
understanding, and accepting his human opportunities, responsibilities, 
and limitations as an animal in nature; emphasis upon the use of reason, 
tempered by a suspicion that mysterious, irrational forces working in 
man’s unconscious mind may invalidate reason and cause him to ra- 
tionalize, to delude himself; awareness of the seething internal realities 
which often are obscured by external appearances; rejection of dogmas 
that provide easy answers to problems that may, after all, have no 
solutions; tolerance of the inquisitive spirit in man which enables him 
to participate with joy in everyday life and which causes him to at- 
tempt to see through his illusions, to discover what is “true” for him. 
Concomitants of Miss Porter’s creed are her devotion to truth-telling 
(i.e., the art of fiction), her skepticism of abstract theories, and her 
exalted view of the devout artist, who, though he is only human, en- 
dued with the responsibilities of other men, is as worthy as the saint. 
Because Miss Porter’s preoccupation is essentially religious, it is appro- 
priate that such expressions as “saints and artists,” the “vocation” of 
the artist, and the poet’s songs to the “greater glory of life’ »scur in 
her essays.* 

II 


Katherine Anne Porter’s acceptance of her literary calling — ‘the 
basic and absorbing occupation, the line intact of my life, which directs 
my actions, determines my point of view, profoundly affects my char- 





*“Notes on a Criticism of Thomas Hardy,” Southern Review, VI (1940), 150-61. 
* The Days Before (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952), p. vii. 


*The Days Before, passim. 
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acter and personality, my social beliefs and economic status, and the 
kind of friendships I form’’* — led to her early rejection of the ortho- 
dox religious and social beliefs accepted for generations by her family. 
Born in Indian Creek, Texas, on May 15, 1894, Miss Porter belongs 
to “the lost generation” that reached maturity in the twenties, the 
jazz age. The world she knew as a child was governed by a fixed code 
administered by her Kentucky grandmother, her father, her uncles and 
aunts. This old order, nurtured during the Victorian age, knew what 
to expect from a young girl of good family and proper upbringing. But 
Miss Porter, a proud great-great-great granddaughter of Daniel Boone, 
confounded the family’s expectations: when she was sixteen, she ran 
away from a Catholic convent school and was married.° The follow- 
ing year she left Texas, as she later commented, to escape ‘“‘the South 
because I didn’t want to be regarded as a freak. That was how they 
regarded a woman who tried to write. I had to make a rebellion. . . . 
When I left, they were all certain I was going to live an immoral life. 
It was a confining society in those days.’”* 

But Miss Porter’s rebellion was not complete; she did not intend it 
to be. Wherever she lived, whether in New Orleans, Chicago, Denver, 
New York, Hollywood, Bermuda, Mexico City, France, Spain, Ger- 
many, or Switzerland, she discovered within herself a past which some- 
how seemed to shape her present life, to determine her character and 
her fate. She desired to understand that past, to rediscover that child- 
hood world and the familiar, though enigmatic, human beings who 
peopled it. In a far-off country where she could be fascinated by a new 
landscape with its mysterious inhabitants, Miss Porter found the ‘“‘con- 
stant exercise of memory . . . to be the chief occupation of my mind, 
and all my experience seems to be simply memory with continuity, mar- 
ginal notes, constant revision and comparison of one thing with 
another.’” Neither abstract speculation nor rationalization about the 
meaning of life, but exact memory of past events concerned her. She 
set about to resist “one of the most disturbing habits of the human 
mind . . . its willful and destructive forgetting of whatever in its past 
does not confirm or flatter its present point of view.’* Like Henry 





*“ Autobiographical Sketch,” Authors Yesterday and Today, ed. S. J. Kunitz (New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1933), p. 538. 

® Three years later, she was divorced. She was subsequently married (in 1933) to Eugene 
Pressly, an American career diplomat, and (in 1938) to Albert R. Erskine, Jr., an English 
teacher at Louisiana State University. These marriages also ended in divorces. 


* Archer Winsten, “The Portrait of an Artist,” New York Post, May 6, 1937, p. 17. (An 


early interview.) 


Notes on Writing,” New Directions, 1940, ed. James Laughlin (Norfolk, Conn.: New 
Directions, 1940), p. 203. 


*Ibid., p. 203. 
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James, Miss Porter was determined to obtain “knowledge at the price 
of finally, utterly ‘seeing through’ everything’? — everything, even a 
sheltered childhood, which by most standards was fortunate and happy. 
Critical as Miss Porter is of the inadequacies of the old order, she 
does not completely reject it or despise it. She understands what it 
can mean to live in a world in which people do not share ideas, intui- 
tions, habits, and customs; so she values the stable society in which 
“there is no groping for motives, no divided faith: [the Mexican peons |] 
love their past with that uncritical, unquestioning devotion which is 
beyond logic and above reason. Order and precision they know by 
heart. Instinctive obedience to the changeless laws of nature, strait fi- 
delity to their inner sense mark all they do.’””*® And she admires Henry 
James partly because 
nothing came to supplant or dislocate in any way [his] early affections and at- 
tachments and admirations. This is not to say he never grew beyond them, nor 
that he did not live to question them, for he did both; but surely no one ever 
projected more lovingly and exactly the climate of youth, of budding imagina- 
tion, the growth of the tender, perceptive mind, the particular freshness and 
keenness of feeling, the unconscious generosity and warmth of heart of the 
young brought up in the dangerous illusion of safety; and though no writer ever 
‘grew up’ with more sobriety and pure intelligence, still there lay at the back 


of his mind the memory of a lost paradise; it was in the long run the standard 
by which he measured the world he learned so thoroughly. . . .1? 


For Miss Porter, too, the old stable order provides the standard by 
which the failures (and the occasional successes) of modern man in a 
chaotic, mechanized world are measured. But for her the old order 
shares the responsibility for some of the failures of the new. And Miss 
Porter’s memories of the matriarchal world of her childhood did not 
permit her to describe it as a lost paradise, because the old order had its 
serious failures, too, its abnegation of important human needs and 
desires. 


lil 


Victorian morality, the bulwark of the old, settled Southern society 
of Miss Porter’s childhood, was based on such orthodox dogmas as 
original sin, the existence of a personal God, the purposiveness of all 
human life, the need for regarding man’s life on earth as preparation 
for a refined spiritual life after death. When Miss Porter left the care 
of her family and moved out of the South, she revolted against not 





*“The Days Before,” Kenyon Review, V (Autumn, 1943), 492. 


nn of Mexican Popular Arts and Crafts (Los Angeles: Young & M’Callister, Inc., 
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only the customs of the old order but also its fundamental convictions. 
The traditional dogmas of orthodox Christianity, Miss Porter came to 
believe, could only hinder the artist, who must find his own answers, 
his own truths. In a violent attack upon T. S. Eliot for his criticism 
of Thomas Hardy, Miss Porter renounces the tradition of orthodoxy 
and moves, with Hardy, “into another tradition of equal antiquity, 
equal importance, equal seriousness, a body of opinion running parallel 
throughout history to the body of law in church and state: the tradi- 
tion of dissent.’””” 

Recognizing “the unbridgable abyss” between the questions posed 
by Hardy and the answers offered by the orthodox Mr. Eliot, Miss 
Porter asserts that “the yawning abyss between question and answer 
remains the same, and until this abyss is closed the dissent will re- 
main, persistent, obdurate, a kind of church in itself, with its leaders, 
teachers, saints, martyrs, heroes; a thorn in the flesh of Orthodoxy, 
but I think not necessarily of the devil on that account.”"* Intent upon 
probing her own world for the meaning of what she sees, hears, feels, 
thinks, Miss Porter is unwilling to relinquish her calling, the art of 
fiction, by accepting the catechism she was taught at the convent school; 
but she concedes that “there is at the heart of the universe a riddle no 
man can solve, and in the end God may be the answer.’ 

Perhaps what Miss Porter most deplores about organized religion 
is its misdirection of men, its cynicism and false otherworldly orienta- 
tion. Man’s mysticism, Miss Porter complains, “has been harnessed 
rudely to machinery of the most mundane sort, and has been made to 
serve the ends of an organization which ruling under divine guidance, 
has ruled very little better, and in some respects, worse, than certain 
frankly man-made systems of government.”’> Organized religion, she 
continues, has justified “the most cynical expedients of worldly gov- 
ernment by a high morality” and committed “the most savage crimes 
against human life for the love of God.’’* Furthermore, the leaders 
of the church, often ‘“God-intoxicated mystics and untidy saints with 
only a white blaze of divine love where their minds should have been,” 
are “perpetually creating as much disorder within the law as outside 
it.”"* Miss Porter, aware of man’s self-deception, distrusts mystics be- 





“Notes on a Critcism of Thomas Hardy,” p. 153. 
* Ibid., pp. 153-54. 

* Ibid., p. 155. 

* Ibid., p. 155. 

* Ibid., p. 155. 

™ Ibid., p. 154. 
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cause “the most dangerous people in the world are the illuminated ones 
through whom forces act when they themselves are unconscious of 
their own motives.’”* 

The proper concern of man, according to Miss Porter, is the visible 
world. She rejects the theological notion that “the world [is] a testing 
ground for the soul of man in preparation for eternity, and that his 
sufferings [are] part of a ‘divine’ plan, or indeed, so far as the personal 
fate of mankind [is] concerned, of any plan at all.’”® Instead, she in- 
sists upon a humanistic, thisworldly orientation, for “both malevolence 
and benevolence originated in the mind of man, and the warring forces 
[are] within him alone; such plan as [exists] in regard to him he 
[has] created for himself, his Good and his Evil [are] alike the mysteri- 
ous inventions of his own mind.’”° The tangible world was the one 
Miss Porter would have, so she, like Henry James, “strained and strug- 
gled outward to meet it, to absorb it, to understand it, to be part of 
ne 

Since Miss Porter believes that men bring evil upon themselves by at- 
tributing human ills to divine providence and by preparing for a spirit- 
ual after-life instead of concerning themselves with the everyday world, 
she insists upon the efficacy of social reform: ‘man could make the earth 
a more endurable place for himself if he would.” She believes, with 
Hardy, in the use of “reasonableness: the use of intelligence directed 
towards the best human solution of human ills.’”’* But, while Miss 
Porter expects men to use reason to ameliorate human suffering, she 
qualifies whatever optimism might be implicit in her faith in reason- 
ableness by her conviction that “the refusal to acknowledge the evils 
in ourselves which therefore are implicit in any human situation is as 
unworkable a proposition as the doctrine of total depravity.”’* These 
evils are inherent in man’s unconscious life; they belong to that part 
of human nature which is “not grounded in commonsense, [that] deep 
place . . . where the mind does not go, where the blind monsters sleep 
and wake, war among themselves and feed upon death.” This irra- 





*“James’ The Turn of the Screw,” New Invitation to Learning, ed. Mark Van Doren (New 
York: Random House, 1942), p. 230. CF. “A Bright Particular Faith,” Hound and Horn, VII 
(Jan., 1934), 246-57; and “A Goat for Azazel,” Partisan Review, VII (May, 1940), 188-99. 
In these chapters from an unfinished biography of Cotton Mather, Miss Porter seems most 
impressed with the egotism, pride, and self-deception of the early American “saint.” 


* “Notes on a Criticism of Thomas Hardy,” p. 157. 

* Ibid., p. 157. 

*“The Days Before,” p. 492. 

2 “Notes on a Criticism of Thomas Hardy,” p. 156. 

* Ibid., p. 156. 

*“T ove and Hate,” Mademoiselle, Oct., 1948, p. 204. 
* “Notes on a Criticism of Thomas Hardy,” p. 157. 
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tional element in human nature ‘is “not subject to mathematical equa- 
tion or the water-tight theories of dogma, and this intransigent, meas- 
ureless force [is] divided against itself, in conflict with its own system 
of laws and the unknown laws of the universe.”””* 


IV 


Respect for the dignity of the individual, whose complicated life, both 
conscious and unconscious, cannot be explained away by ingenious 
theories or impressive abstract words, enables Miss Porter to reject 
the dogmatic line of political parties as well as religious sects. The 
artist, Miss Porter believes, cannot restrict his view by adhering to a 
party line because “all working practical political systems . . . are based 
upon and operate in contempt of human life and the individual fate; 
in accepting any one of them and shaping his mind and work to that 
mold, the artist dehumanizes himself, unfits himself for the practice 
of an art.”** Commending Eudora Welty for escaping “a militant 
social consciousness,” Miss Porter observes that Miss Welty is sup- 
ported by “an ancient system of ethics, an unanswerable, indispensable 
moral law,” which has “never been the particular property of any 
party or creed or nation,” but which relates to “that true and human 
world of which the artist is a living part; and when he dissociates him- 
self from it in favor of political, which is to say, inhuman, rules, he 
cuts himself away from his proper society — living men.’’”* 

The artist’s job of work is to deal with the “true and human world” 
he himself knows. He does this not as that “parochial visitor,” Mr. 
Eliot, legislates, for the edification of his audience; “in the regions of 
art, as religion, edification is not the highest form of intellectual or 
spiritual existence.””® The artist’s creations, Miss Porter believes, “are 
considerably richer, invoked out of deeper sources in the human con- 
sciousness, more substantially nourishing than this lukewarm word 
can express.””*° Thus, her own work has been an attempt “to discover 
and understand human motives, human feelings, to make a distillation 
of what human relations and experiences my mind has been able to 
absorb.”** And her admiration is for the writer who, like Katherine 





** Ibid., p. 157. 


* “Introduction,” A Curtain of Green, by Eudora Welty (New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1941), pp. xiii-xiv. 


* Ibid., p. xiii. Cf. “Corridos,” Survey, LIT (May, 1924), 158. “Such things [as revolution] 
are ephemerae to the maker of ballads. He is concerned with the eternal verities.” 


“Notes on a Criticism of Thomas Hardy,” p. 154. 
* Ibid., p. 154. 
*™“The Situation in American Writing,” Partisan Review, VI (Summer, 1939), 38. 
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Mansfield, with “fine objectivity” bares ‘“‘a moment of experience, real 
experience, in the life of some human being; [Miss Mansfield] states 
no belief, gives no motives, airs no theories, but simply presents to the 
reader a situation, a place, and a character, and there it is; and the 
emotional content is present implicitly as the germ is in the wheat.”” 
This comes very close to being a description of Miss Porter’s own 
method of composition, which is to record objectively her exact memory 
of life as she knows it, to avoid rationalizations, to trust her reader to 
find within the story or short novel the unifying and informing theme 
or symbol. Miss Porter begins with an image, an incident, a character: 
“a section here and a section there has been written — little general 
scenes explored and developed. Or scenes or sketches of characters 
which were never intended to be incorporated in the finished work have 
been developed in the process of trying to understand the full poten- 
tiality of the material.” ** At the critical moment, ‘‘thousands of memo- 
ries converge, harmonize, arrange themselves around a central idea in 
a coherent form, and I write a story.” 

Since Miss Porter’s “aesthetic bias, [her] one aim is to tell a straight 
story and to give true testimony,””’ she is convinced that the artist must 
retain a close, vital connection with society. She agrees with Diego 
Rivera’s objection to early Mexican artists who “were still thrall to the 
idea that the artist is an entity distinct from the human world about 
him, mysteriously set apart from the community; . . . they still re- 
garded painting as a priestly function. This is an old superstition, and 
though the artist did not invent it, he became ultimately its victim.” 
While Miss Porter looks upon her work as a “vocation,” a “calling, 
and sometimes feels that “only the work of saints and artists gives us 
any reason to believe the human race is worth belonging to,’’** she 
distrusts the romantic, illuminated artist: “I think the influence of 
Whitman on certain American writers has been disastrous, for he en- 
courages them in the vices of self-love (often disguised as love of hu- 
manity, or the working classes, or God), the assumption of prophetic 
powers, of romantic superiority to the limitations of craftsmanship, 


9937 





* “The Art of Katherine Mansfield,” Nation, CXLV (Oct. 23, 1937), 436. 
* “Notes on Writing,” p. 203. 

* Ibid., p. 203. 

* “Autobiographical Sketch,” p. 539. 


*“The Guild Spirit in Mexican Art,” (as told to Katherine Anne Porter by Diego Rivera), 
Survey, LII (May, 1924), 175. 


* Cf. “Homage to Ford Madox Ford,” New Directions, Number 7, ed. Laughli 
(Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 1942), 175. ae 
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inflated feeling, and slovenly expression.”*® Like Rivera, she feels that 
“when art becomes a cult of individual eccentricity, a meager precious 
and neurasthenic body struggling for breath; when it becomes modish 
and exclusive, the aristocratic pleasure of the few, it is a dead thing.’ 
Miss Porter considers the artist’s obligations to society to be “the plain 
and simple responsibility of any other human being, for I refuse to 
separate the artist from the human race.’”“* The artist should expect 
no special privileges from society, no “guarantee of economic secur- 
ity”; for he “cannot be a hostile critic of society and expect society to 
feed [him] regularly. The artist of the present is demanding (I think 
childishly) that he be given, free, a great many irreconcilable rights 
and privileges.””*” 


Preferring the kind of art that aims at “a perfect realism, a complete 
statement of the thing [the artist] sees,”” Miss Porter expects the artist 
to write about his own familiar country, the world and people he knows 
best.** She early took issue with critics who complained that the guild 
art of Mexico was provincial and lacked sophistication: ‘‘a peasant 
art,” she wrote, “is what it is, what it should be.’** Miss Porter also 
disagreed with the editors of Partisan Review who (when it was fashion- 
able) were critical of the renewed emphasis in American literature on 
the specifically native elements in contemporary culture; she thought 
“the ‘specifically American’ things might not be the worst things for 
us to cultivate, since this is America and we are Americans, and our 
history is not altogether disgraceful.’** Thus, her enthusiasm could be 
aroused by such a writer as Willa Cather, who was 
a provincial, and I hope not the last. She was a good artist, and all true art 
is provincial in the most realistic sense: of the very time and place of its making, 
out of human beings who are so particularly limited by their situation, whose 
faces and names are real and whose lives begin each one at an individual unique 


center. Indeed, Willa Cather was as provincial as Hawthorne, or Flaubert, or 
Turgenev, or Jane Austen.*® 





* “The Situation in American Writing,” p. 36. 

“The Guild Spirit in Mexican Art,” p. 175. Cf. “Gertrude Stein: A Self-Portrait,” Harper’s, 
CXCV (Dec., 1947), 519-28. 

““The Situation in American Writing,” p. 39. Cf. “Transplanted Writers,” p. 274. 

* Ibid., p. 38. 

* Outline of Mexican Popular Arts and Crafts, p. 42. Cf. “Defoe’s Moll Flanders,” New 
Invitation to Learning, p. 143. “I like the introspective novel very much, . . . but I do think 
that the weakness of it is that when a novelist gets inside a character, he finds only himself, 


and the great art really is to be able to look at the world and individuals and present characters 
that readers will recognize and will know or feel they know.” Cf. “The Days Before,” p. 491. 


“ Ibid., p. 33. 
““The Situation in American Writing,” p. 38. 


““The Calm, Pure Art of Willa Cather,” New York Times Book Review, Sept. 25, 1949, 
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Besides reflecting Miss Porter’s special interest in her own particular 
region, her strong defense of provincialism is an extension of her skep- 
ticism of modern industrial progress, which, she fears, destroys in- 
dividuality and results in an empty uniformitarianism. Miss Porter 
further suspects that should the artist be removed from his “‘fructifying 
contact with his mother earth, condemned daily to touch instead the 
mechanics and artifices of modern progress, he might succomb as do 
the aristocratic arts, . . . to the overwhelming forces of a world turned 
dizzyingly by a machine.’”** While Miss Porter directs her irony at 
the “myth creativeness which has always marked the ideas of man 
pitiably eager to explain himself to himself, to open the door to eternity 
with the key of his human imagination,” she values the “symbols of 
the racial mind” that the artist can discover by concerning himself with 
individuals of a particular time and place.** 

Related to Miss Porter’s taste for provincial literature is her con- 
viction that really good art, like the early twentieth century peasant 
art of Mexico, must be natural, organic — “‘a living thing that grows 
as a tree grows, thrusting up from its roots and saps, knots and fruits 
and tormented branches, without an uneasy feeling that it should be 
refined for art’s sake.’“° The writer, too, must come by his art or- 
ganically; artistic technique “is an internal matter.’””’ A writer is “dyed 


in his own color; it is useless to ask him to change his faults or his 
virtues; he must . . . work out his own salvation.” *' The art of fiction 
“cannot be taught, but only learned by the individual in his own way, 
at his own pace and in his own time.” Or, as Miss Porter once ad- 
vised young writers, “if you have any personality of your own, you 
will have a style of your own; it grows, as your ideas grow, and as 


your knowledge of your craft increases.”””* 


Although Miss Porter seems to accept an organic theory of art, 
she prefers Henry James to such an “organic” writer as Whitman, be- 
cause she holds with “the conscious disciplined artist, the serious ex- 
pert against the expansive, indiscriminately ‘cosmic’ sort.”** Her skep- 
ticism moves in two directions — against the academic teacher and the 
literary cult that obstructs the artist from following his calling in his 
own individual way, and against the egotistical artist who wants to 





* Outline of Mexican Popular Arts and Crafts, p. 38. 

* Ibid., pp. 5, 9. 
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express himself, to become (as Emerson wanted to) the mystical eye- 
ball of the universe. Miss Porter considers the artist’s job to be the 
creation of order, of form, but she does not value technical virtuosity 
for its own sake: “unless my material, my feelings, my problems on 
each new . . . work are not well ahead of my technical skill at the 
moment, I should distrust the whole thing. When virtuosity gets the 
upper hand of your theme, or is better than your idea, it is time to 
quit.’”* Miss Porter’s concern with problems of style, then, stems from 
her desire to curb the artist’s emotional tendencies and to make his 
ideas more precise. 

Miss Porter’s interest in the technical problems of her craft also re- 
sults from her affinity for “the new way of writing.”** But the new 
movement in literature involved much more than a change of style; it 
included a view of reality that (its adherents thought) was radically 
different from that of Arnold Bennett or H. G. Wells or other Ed- 
wardian writers. The Edwardians described the fabric of things, the 
externals, but the new writers were to be concerned with the internal 
reality, the truth of the human heart. Miss Porter found in Virginia 
Woolf’s first novel, The Voyage Out, ‘‘the same sense of truth I had 
got in early youth from Lawrence Sterne... , from Jane Austen, from 
Emily Bronte, from Henry James.” These and W. B. Yeats, James 


Joyce, T. S. Eliot, and Ezra Pound seemed “‘in the most personal way... 
to be my contemporaries; their various visions of reality merged for 


me into one vision, one world view.””* 


To express this vision of reality adequately a writer needed new tech- 
niques, new forms; he needed to develop an exact, nondiscursive fiction 
which could simultaneously contain detailed, objective description and 
intricate patterns of symbols. In his own way, each writer Miss Porter 
admires had developed the necessary tools. Miss Porter values James’ 
“extreme sense of the appearance of things, manners, dress, social cus- 
toms, [through which] he could convey mysterious but deep impres- 
sions of individual character.’”’® She also could admire in Katherine 
Mansfield’s stories ‘the sense of human beings living on many planes 
at once with all the elements justly ordered and in right proportion.’ 
Miss Porter’s acceptance of the new world view and her desire to find 
a proper vehicle to contain it result in her “deeply personal interest” in 
the kind of story “where external act and the internal voiceless life 
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of the imagination almost meet and mingle on the mysterious threshold 
between dream and waking, one reality refusing to admit or confirm 
the existence of the other, yet both conspiring toward the same end.” 


V 


Like Willa Cather, Katherine Anne Porter never has been primarily 
concerned with literary theory. And so Miss Porter’s critical position 
may sometimes seem ambiguous, at times even contradictory. Her pref- 
erence for the conscious artist who is alert to the technical problems 
of his craft, for instance, may seem to contradict her advocacy of an 
organic theory apparently akin to that of Whitman, whose ‘“expan- 
sive, indiscriminate ‘cosmic’ ” impulse the skeptical, rational Miss Por- 
ter distrusts. And her concept of the poet as a “seer” set apart and 
to be trusted more than other men may not be entirely compatible with 
her notion of the poet as being like other men, with the usual social 
responsibilities and privileges.” 

But the most striking paradox in Miss Porter’s position emerges 
from her consistent definition of the nature of her devotion to her 
“basic and absorbing occupation,” for Miss Porter’s language sug- 
gests religious devotion and faith: she speaks of art as a “calling,” of 
“saints and artists,” of giving “true testimony,” of the “indispensable 
moral law,” of the necessity for ‘order and precision,” of the “only two 
possibilities for any real order: art and religion.” The paradox of Miss 
Porter’s negation of the orthodoxy of her Catholic family, of her denial 
of social and political authoritarianism, is that its end is affirmation: 
extremes meet; “the way up and the way down is one and the same,” 
as Heraclitus was wont to say and as the orthodox T. S. Eliot seems 
to agree (in “Burnt Norton”). For Miss Porter — ironically, in view 
of her skepticism — declares her faith in the continuity of human 
life through art. The arts, Miss Porter declares, 
do live continuously, and they live literally by faith; their names and their shapes 
and their uses and their basic meanings survive unchanged in all that matters 
through times of interruption, diminishment, neglect; they outlive governments 
and creeds and the societies, even the very civilizations that produced them. 
They cannot be destroyed altogether because they represent the substance of 
faith and the only reality. They are what we find again when the ruins are 


cleared away. And even the smallest and most incomplete offering at this time 
can be a proud act of faith in defense of that faith.®* 





* “Introduction,” A Curtain of Green, p. xviii. 
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Like Henry James, Miss Porter’s quest for moral definition led not to 
philosophy or religion but to art. She thus became the inheritor of 
a great tradition — the tradition of dissent and inquiry, of selfless de- 
votion to the search for meaning and order in the world of fiction. 





DESIRE AS A BIRD OF THE SEA 


From sunken beaches out to sea, 
From nests in whitened rocks, desire 
Flies hunting over sparkling fire 
Gathered and scattered ceaselessly. 


A seabird hovers on the crest 

Of possibility; such height 

Is reached in slow impassioned flight 
That I, below, seek without rest. 


I found, half buried in the sand, 

A bird now simplified to bone. 

The small sharp skull, betrayed, alone 
Lies mutely hollow in my hand. 


But bone is cold without a mind. 

I have not caught desire: my hands 
Are raw from digging in the sands. 
I am like bone, too well defined. 


One thing remains: that I am free 

In this unknown. A calm clear light 
Comes from the moon, and buries night 
Beyond the glowing, rising sea. 


STEPHEN BROWNING 


AZTEC MUSIC 
ARTHUR J. O. ANDERSON 


tre HOUR BEFORE SUNSET, the old men and old women gathered the 
boys and girls in separate rooms in the Aztec House of Song. 
Teachers came forth and disposed their instruments in the courtyard. 
The young men and women then came out, joined hands, and danced 
and sang. 

Music pervaded the life of the Aztecs almost as much as religion, 
of which it was so important a part; and the proper training of the 
young insured its continuation not only as an art, but as a part of cult 
practices, the conduct of war, the perpetuation of tradition, the main- 
tenance of the social structure, and the pleasure of both spectator and 
participant. 

I 


An orchestra playing instruments used by the Aztecs of Mexico five 
hundred years ago would have two sections, wind and percussion. 
Here, in brief, would be its resources. 


WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Trumpets. These, called tepuzquiquiztli, quiquiztli, or tecciztli, were 
made of large sea shells. Their ends were cut to form a mouthpiece, 
and they produced sounds comparable to those of the cornemuse or 
ancient bagpipe. Sometimes they were made of pottery. 

Ocarinas. These were usually shaped like an animal. 

Flutes of several kinds. Some blared like trumpets; others may have 
had a hoarse, fluty quality. The latter, known as quauhtlapitzalli, were 
used in rites commemorating dead warriors. There were flutes of pot- 
tery, of reed, and possibly of wood (cocoloctli, tlapitzalli, uilacapitztli). 
With four apertures, they played five notes; the embouchure was like 
the mouth of an organ pipe. 

Pottery pipes (chilitli, cohcouilotl), mostly figurative in shape. For 
instance, one is described as being formed like a dove. 

Whistles of pottery or bone, some of which were played like the 
traverse flute. One such, the quauhtotopotli, imitated a bird call. The 
members of this section might also whistle putting their fingers in their 
mouths. 

PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 


These might be grouped in three categories. 
Rattled 
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Gourd rattles (ayacachtli), shaped like a flower. 

Rattle sticks (chicauaztli) , hollow and poppy-head-shaped, filled with 
pebbles. The heads had jagged, wooden points. These were associated 
with earth, water, and rain gods. The “mist rattle stick” (ayauhchi- 
cauaztli or ayochicauaztli) had similar associations. 

Copper, gold, and pottery rattles are also described. 

Rasped ‘s 

Bone rasps (omichicatiaztli), made of the human femur. Usually 
the shape of the bone was preserved, though a few were elaborately 
carved. The notches may have been rasped, or the bone struck, with a 
shell. Human skulls were also used. 

Beaten 

Turtle shells (ayotl) beaten like drums, but on the under side. Stag 
horns were used for striking them. 

Skin drums (ueuetl). These were hollowed cylinders of wood, carved 
and painted on the outside. Deer or ocelot skin covering the mouth 
could be tightened or loosened to vary the pitch; it was struck with 
the fingers or knuckles. Generally, these drums could be carried under 
the arm or set between the legs to play. A larger variety (panueuetl, 
tlalpanueuetl) was set on the ground or rested on carved feet. 

Horizontal or two-toned drums (teponaztli), hollowed from a single 
piece of wood or log. They were provided with a large, H-shaped 
incision, whose tongues, when struck, produced tones a third or a fifth 
apart. Sometimes these drums were set on the ground; sometimes on a 
tripod or a frame. 

Drum sticks (olmaitl) for the two-toned or horizontal drums were 
rubber-coated at one end. 

There were also open-bottomed, barrel-shaped pottery drums, whose 
tops were covered with ocelot skin. 

Shields could also be struck with spears or other instruments. 

Gongs (chililitl, tetzilacatl) were copper discs struck with hammers. 
Possibly the tetzilacatl was axe-shaped. One chronicle speaks of silver 
balls tossed up and caught in a copper basin; each ball produced a 
different note. Small drums, some made of gold, carried on the back 
of rulers and lords in war, were used for messages and signals. 


II 


It would have been a rare event indeed to bring all of these together 
in a band. Mostly the codices represent half a dozen or so players, 
with trumpets, flutes, drums, and the like. They might be providing 
a part of the rite honoring a god or mourning the dead, or of a ceremony 
celebrating a victory, the accession of a new ruler, or an important 
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marriage. Often the use of an instrument was associated with a 
specific ceremony. The turtle shell, for example, was appropriately 
struck during a death feast, or that of the rain gods (Etzalqualiztli), 
or of the mountain gods (Atemoztli). The rattle stick and the bone 
rasp were used in feasts of the vegetation god Xipe, the water goddess 
Chalchiuhtlicue, and the earth and rain gods; the name of the instru- 
ment, device for strengthening (chicauaztli, omichicauaztli), implies 
that it was magical. For the warrior fallen in battle, the rasp, struck 
with a shell to make a mournful sound, was played along with the 
flute and the gourd rattle. 

Duran, who wrote in the Sixteenth Century, casts some light upon 
other occasions calling for music. 

“. . They sang some very powerful and sober [songs], which the 
lords intoned . . . in great ceremonies of high import with much calm 
and gravity. There were others, less serious and more brisk, which were 
pleasure songs and dances . . . called young men’s dances, in which 
they sang some songs of love and amours such as are sung today when 
they are merry. .. . All the lords had their singers, who composed songs 
about the greatness of their forefathers and of themselves. Especially 
for Moctezuma, the lord concerning whom there is most information, 
and for Nezahualpiltzin of Texcoco, songs were composed in their 
reigns about their magnificence, their victories, their conquests, and 
their strange riches.” 

Traditions, religious precepts, plagues, war, victories, defeats, and 
the deeds of famed men were thus celebrated even after the Conquest — 
so much so that the Concilio Provincial in 1555 forbade their further 
singing unless approved by the clergy. 

Torquemada saw dances and heard music which must have closely 
approximated pre-Conquest performances. The participants, having 
ornamented themselves in the lord’s house, set out from it singing and 
dancing, gathered in the courtyard or the plaza, and spread out a mat. 
The two best singers started; the lord or principal men began dancing, 
and others joined. Here is what Torquemada saw: 

.. Three or four Indians whistle shrilly; then they strike the drum 
softly. Gradually they louden. And the dancers, hearing the drums 
begin, recognize by their sound the song and the dance, and then start. 
The first songs are soft, as if lowered [in tone], and slow. And the first 
one is appropriate to the feast [being celebrated]. And always those 
two masters begin it, and then all the chorus follows, along with the 
dance. All this multitude move their feet . . . in accord . . . and what 
is more, they bear their heads, arms, and hands so much in agreement, 
control, and order, that not one differs in, nor omits, even a half- 
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measure. But what one may do with his right foot, and also with his 
left, so do all, and all in the same time and measure. And when one 
lowers his left arm and raises the right, so, at the same time, do all. So 
that the drums, the song, and the dancers keep their concerted time, and 
all are in agreement, one varying not a jot from another. . . . Those mov- 
ing further off from this round, on the outside, . . . move in quick time 
— that is, double time. . .. And those on the rim are all in concord with 
one another. Those who move in the middle of the circle observe 
the measures completely; and their movements, those of the feet as of 
the body, proceed more gravely. . . . Each verse or couplet they repeat 
three or four times, and they go uttering their song well modulated, so 
that neither in the song, nor in the drumming, nor in dancing does one 
vary from another. One song ended — it being remembered that the 
first ones seem to be longer, because they are slower, although none 
of them last more than an hour, — hardly does the drum change tone 
when all stop singing. And, certain intervening measures taken (in 
the song but not in the dance), then the masters begin another song, 
a little louder, and in quicker rhythm, and thus the songs go, rising and 
changing the tone and the sound, as when one changes from a soft 
and passes to a loud one, and from a dance in counter-rhythm. A 
number of boys and children go dancing — sons of the principal men, 
seven and eight years old, and some of four or five, who sing and dance 
with their fathers. And since the boys sing in unbroken voices or in 
falsetto, they embellish the song a great deal. At times they blow their 
trumpets and some flutes which are not very well in tune. Others 
whistle, Same with little bone [whistles], which are piercing. . . . From 
twilight to ‘nitdat the songs and dances proceed to become more lively 
and the pitch to ‘¥ise, and the sound is more pleasing, so that it seems 
that they have the ait*of hymns of joyous sound. The [beat of the] 
drums also rises higher. And since the people who dance are many, 
it is heard a long distance, especially where the wind carries voices, and 
even more so at night, when all is calm. For, to dance at this time, 
they provided many large fires. And certainly all this was something 
to see.” 

A man of rank would have his own chamber musicians — per- 
formers, composers, choreographers — for spectacles like the one just 
mentioned and for frequent singing in a low voice. The ruler had his 
company lodged in a special building, the Mixcoacalli. ‘Here were 
gathered all the singers from Mexico and Tlatilulco,” Sahagtin wrote, 
“awaiting what the lord might command — whether he might wish to 
dance, or to try or hear some songs newly composed. And they had 
ready at hand all the adornment for the dance — drum and taboret, 
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with their instruments to beat the drum, and some rattles . . . and 
flutes, along with all the master musicians and singers and dancers, and 
the ornaments of the dance for whatsoever song. If the lord ordered 
them to sing songs of Uexotzinco or Anahuac, so they sang and danced 
with the adornment of Uexotzinco or Anahuac. And if the lord com- 
manded the masters «.nd singers to sing and dance the song called that 
of the Huaxteca, they took the adornment of the dance appropriate 
to the song and they bedight themselves in false hair and painted masks, 
with pierced noses and red hair, and they carried wide and long heads 
like the Huaxteca, and they wore mantles woven like nets. So that the 
singers had many varied kinds of costume for the songs and dances of 
any dance ceremony.” 


Il 


What did such an ensemble — generally voices, drum, and flute or 
trumpet — sound like? Clavigero refers to the melancholy beat of the 
horizontal drum, “whose terrifying sound was heard more than half a 
league”; and to song, which was “harsh and grievous to European ears.” 

Some hint of what the Aztec heard and liked may be given by a few 
of his musical terms: calani, to resound like metal or “to sound like 
nuts, or gourds, or wooden things, cacao [beans] when they count 
them, an earthen vessel which has pebbles within”; chalani, the sound 
as of a pottery or copper vessel breaking, or of a song or musical instru- 
ment out of tune; tvilini, the clang of a bell, or of metal. A phrase like 
xiuhcoyoltzitzilica in teocuitlaneuetl — the silver drum resounds like 
turquoise rattles — tells a good deal; and there is considerable satisfac- 
tion in another from Sahagtin, describing drums which croaked, 
growled, and droned. 

It wounded the European ear, too, because of the exaggerated quality 
of rhythmic pulsation of the voice on sustained notes: a characteristic 
of American Indian music. The songs developed from this rhythm were 
brief, reiterated tunes in a scale different from the ones with which 
we are familiar. 

The horizontal drum produced two notes, usually in thirds, some- 
times in fifths. Flutes, which had four openings, sounded five notes, 
each of which could be the tonic of a series of natural harmonics, 
depending upon how hard they were blown. Probably the five-tone 
scale common to Aztec flutes can be put into our scale as c-d-e-g-a-c, 
and high treble was favored in these. Such a scale indicates possibilities 
of such intervals as the second, major and minor third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, with their inversions. 
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But obviously it would be impossible to try to analyze Aztec music 
intelligently except as a part of the dance and its magnificent pageantry, 
and what the dance stood for. 


This the early Spanish Fathers realized and expressed in one way or 
another. For instance, ‘““The young men valued greatly knowing how 
to dance and sing well, and being leaders of the others in the dance,” 
Duran observed. “They took pride in moving their feet to rhythm and 
in following, in proper time, with their bodies, the movements which 
they used, and with their voices, in proper time. For the dance, among 
these people, is not governed alone by the sound, but also by the 
climaxes and falls which the song makes in the singing and dancing 
together. Wherefore there were among them poets who composed them, 
giving each song and dance a different form . . . they sang some very 
quietly and soberly — those which the lords danced and sang in the 
great rites, singing them authoritatively, with great restraint and calm. 
They had others less grave and more lively. . . . Many other kinds of 
dances and rejoicing these Indians had for solemnities to their gods, 
composing for each idol its various songs, according to its merits and 
grandeur... .” 

He also tells us that the religious songs “‘were so sad that the sound 
and the dance alone bring grief.”” Torquemada stresses the importance 
of religious songs, “which they sang day and night in the temples, 
distinguishing the hours. For some were proper to the day, and others 
to the night; and others for days which we call holidays and weekdays, 
and [still] others for paschal days and festivals. In these songs priests 
and ministers took part. . . .” 


That music was extraordinary and perhaps supernatural to the 
Atzecs is suggested by the way in which the speech scrolls which we see 
in the codices issuing from the mouth of the singer are much more 
elaborate than those from people talking. The action of a singer, before 
performing, of first casting incense into a brazier, as was often done 
before speaking authoritatively or uttering a judgment, is also sig- 
nificant. 


It was important, too, in war. The bleat of the shell trumpet carried 
far, and was used for signals; so also was a small drum previously 
described. Guarding cities involved musical activities: watchers in 
temples, palaces, and the young men’s houses sang and danced by 
night; and priests blew trumpets and beat drums, so that the enemy 
might hear. 
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IV 


These continuous activities called for specialists, and Aztec society 
provided them. 

Great importance was given good, clean performance. This implied 
adequate training and rehearsal for specific events. For instance, before 
the ceremony of molding figures of the mountain gods, an old priest 
titled Epcoaquacuilli tepictoton provided and schooled singers and 
supervised their product. 

Good performers and composers were in demand, and received un- 
usual care and protection. The lords kept them in their retinues for 
frequent performance; the temples honored and salaried them, to 
provide new songs and dances for each festival. General education 
provided music lessons for both boys and girls. They went to the 
establishment called the Cuicacalli, or House of Song, when they were 
about fourteen. Religious chants were taught, under two priests: the 
Ometochtli, a high priest of the pulque gods, and the Tlapitzcaltzin, or 
Lord of the Flute House. Secular music was also taught. Discipline was 
rigid, great emphasis was placed upon perfection of movement and of 
memory, and instruction was compulsory. Priests, trained in their own 
establishments, required special attention. “Carefully were they taught 
the songs which they called the god’s songs,” we are told. “They fol- 
lowed the book.” 

Thus did music pervade the life of the Aztecs. 
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TO ONE WHO WOULD TAKE THE WORD 
FROM THE WEST 


To begin... 


The mind moves reluctantly the pen’s silver shadow 
Swimming in schools of westland blue. 


Now viciously 


Like the vee of the trout’s mouth tasting death 
In his jaw, the shadow: rainbow word in striped trunks 
Tests the leader of the mind. 


(To win 


The West is fallacy — 


The uncaptured shadow drips the blood of rock; 
The mind is bleeding in the empty net) — 


Fool — mind of man: 
You would lure the shadow, hemorrhage the pen; 
But the leader-mind has snapped, 
The shadow returned with words of fish 
To race the gauntlet of the stream. 
The ripples circle the ring of words, 


Beneath, expression is free as fins 
The mind is end. 


JAMEs E. ASPER 





PETER SKENE OGDEN’S EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
GREAT SALT LAKE REGION: 


A RESTUDY BASED ON NEWLY PUBLISHED JOURNALS 
DAVID E. MILLER 


T RAPPER, TRADER, EXPLORER, Peter Skene Ogden was one of the most 
important mountain men to enter the Great Salt Lake region a 
century and a quarter ago. As leader of Hudson’s Bay Company Snake 
Country expeditions from 1824 to 1830, he led larger fur brigades over 
more territory than did any other man with the possible exception of 
Jedediah Smith. His movements in the Great Salt Lake region were 
extensive, interesting and important. Much of the country he explored 
had never before been seen by white men. In 1825 his was the first 
party to enter Ogden Valley and to trap the upper waters of the river 
that bears his name today. The following spring he spent three weeks 
(April 26-May 15) on the upper waters of Raft River and Goose Creek. 
Although he probably did not personally enter Utah at that time, some 
of his men surely did, for he sent them to the headwaters of both 
streams. Almost three years later, after having discovered and explored 
Humboldt River — known as Ogden’s River until Fremont gave it its 
present name in 1845 — he entered the northwest corner of Utah from 
the west. This was the earliest expedition known to have explored that 
region and the northwest arm of the Great Salt Lake by a land ap- 
proach. 

For well over a century Ogden’s name has been prominent in the 
Great Salt Lake region; Ogden City, North Ogden, Ogden Valley and 
Ogden River all bear the name of this British trapper. But in spite 
of the fact that his name was indelibly written in the region, just how 
much of it he ever saw and how extensive his expeditions in the area 
were remained unknown until the journals of his 1825 expedition were 
recently located and published.’ One of the most valuable and interest- 





*The Publications of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, XIII. Ogden’s Snake Country 
Journals, 1824-25 and 1825-26 (London, 1950). 

As soon as I had a chance to examine the published journals, I realized that adequate field 
work had not been done in preparing them for the press — especially in the Utah area. (This 
should not be construed as a criticism of the editors who prepared the journals. I realize 
that they were working under war conditions that seriously curtailed travel for such activities 
and that the time allotted them was inadequate.) Believing that the value of the journals 
would be greatly increased by more thorough field work and editing, the Utah Historical 
Society sought permission from Hudson’s Bay Record Society to republish those parts of the 
journals dealing with Ogden’s penetration into Utah. This request was graciously granted, and 
I was given the task of preparing the journals for publication. I obtained a small grant from 
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ing contributions to western historiography ever to come to light, these 
journals contain enough new, startling, and important information to 
necessitate the rewriting of the history of the fur trade. 

Before this recent publication, snatches of information could be 
gleaned from incidental references to the presence of Ogden and his 
Hudson’s Bay trappers in northern Utah during the Spring of 1825. 
In two letters to company officials (one written June 27 from “Snake 
Plains” and the other July 10 from “East Fork Missouri”), Ogden sup- 
plied some information concerning this expedition.” Another letter, 
written July 1, 1826, contains a significant reference to Great Salt Lake.* 
But these letters, the major source of information about the 1824-25 
Ogden expedition before the journals came to light, left many un- 
answered questions. Just where was he? At what point did he enter 
Utah, and when? What route did he follow? How far south did his 
journey take him? Did he reach Great Salt Lake? Where was Ogden’s 
Hole? Historians knew that the British company had encountered 
American trappers in the region and had lost heavily to them, both 
in furs and in deserting men. But where did this encounter occur? 
What was the nature of it? How heavy were Ogden’s losses? Ogden’s 
journal of his 1828-29 brigade was published over four decades ago,* 
but that account contains significant lapses of several days covering 
an important part of the trek. Ogden’s activities were thus thoroughly 
clouded. Numerous stories and legends had grown up during a hundred 
years of uncertain history. Consequently, Western historians anxiously 
awaited the location of the “lost” journals. 

It is the purpose of this article, using this new evidence, to give a 
clearer view of the nature, extent and importance of Ogden’s activities 
in northern Utah. 

Long lost and greatly sought documents do not always measure up to 
hopes and anticipations. But in the case of the Ogden journals, his- 
torians happily found not one but two records of the British penetration 
into northern Utah. Both Peter Skene Ogden and his chief clerk, 





the University of Utah Research Fund to help defray costs of necessary field work. Dr. C. G. 

Crampton and Jesse Jameson assisted with this field work. Both journals have subsequently 

been published: David E. Miller, “Peter Skene Ogden’s Journal of His Expedition to Utah, 

1825,” Utah Historical Quarterly, April, 1952, pp. 160-86; “William Kittson’s Journal Covering 

ae <a 1824-1825 Snake Country Expedition,” Utah Historical Quarterly, April, 
» PP. . 


* The Publications of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society IV. McLoughlin’s Fort Vancouver 
Letters, First Series, 1825-28 (London, 1941), p. 296. Oregon Historical Quarterly XXXV (June, 
1934), 105-15. The two letters tell virtually the same story. 


a Merk, ed., Fur Trade and Empire, George Simpson’s Journal (Cambridge, 1931), 
Pp. ell. 


* Oregon Historical Quarterly, XI (1910). 
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William Kittson, kept daily journals, the earliest written descriptions 
of the area traversed — Cache, Ogden, and Weber valleys — and the 
daily operations of a large company of trappers plying their trade 
in the streams of the region. They are to northern Utah what 
Escalante’s journal’ is to central and southern Utah. 

One of the most significant contributions of these journals is in the 
field of geography. Kittson not only kept a daily journal but also 
prepared a remarkable map, on which he marked the route and camp 
sites of the Ogden brigade. Historians doing field work in connection 
with the editing of the journals were able not only to trace the exact 
route but also to pin-point most of the Ogden camp sites. Earlier maps, 
made with secondhand information and imagination, are inaccurate. 
But Kittson’s map, based on actual field work, is exact. It is the first 
to show the Bear, Ogden and Weber rivers (with major Cache Valley 
tributaries of Bear River and the whole drainage system of Ogden 
River). The junction of Weber and Ogden rivers is clearly shown. 
Great Salt Lake is labeled “Large Bear Lake” and Weber and Bear 
rivers are shown running into it. Needless to say, this is the earliest 
map to show the lake after it had actually been seen by white men. 
Although neither Ogden nor Kittson personally descended the streams 
far enough to see the lake that season (1825), their men must have 
covered the region rather completely to have supplied sufficient informa- 
tion for Kittson’s map. 

Another important contribution is the disclosure of the extent of 
Ogden’s first Snake Country Expedition and the actual route followed. 
After leaving Flathead Post December 20, 1824, the brigade spent 
almost four months before reaching Bear River near Alexander, Idaho, 
on April 26, 1825. Following this stream in a southerly direction, the 
company crossed the Utah-Idaho line May 5, southwest of Franklin, 
Idaho. They did not follow Bear River all the way down to Great 
Salt Lake (as has formerly been believed) but left the main stream to 
trap Logan River and Blacksmith Fork, then turned south through 
Hyrum and entered Ogden Valley by way of Paradise Canyon, May 16. 
Several days were spent trapping the upper waters of Ogden River; 
camps were established near present-day Liberty, Eden, and Huntsville 
in Ogden Valley. From Huntsville the expedition continued southward, 
over the divide into Weber Valley, striking Weber River near the 
present site of Mountain Green (May 22). From this camp Ogden 
returned (May 25) over virtually the same route as far as Preston, 





*Escalante’s Journal has had several translations and publications. The most recent of these 
appeared as volume 18 of the Utah Historical Quarterly, under the title Pageant in the Wilder- 
ness, edited by Herbert E. Bolton. 
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Idaho, from which point he followed the approximate route of U.S. 
Highway 91 past Swan Lake, through Red Rock Pass (where the waters 
of Lake Bonneville once flowed) to Portneuf River at McCammon and 
eventually back to Snake River. 

Ogden realized that he and his party were the first whites to enter 
Ogden Valley. And he recognized it as a “hole.” Anyone traveling 
the road from Paradise to Liberty must be struck with the beauty and 
bowl-like appearance of Ogden Valley when it is first sighted from the 
crest of the divide. Ogden likewise was impressed by the mountain 
studded valley and gave the place a properly descriptive name — New 
Hole. The beautiful beaver-laden stream found meandering through 
the valley he named New River. Kittson wrote: ‘We are now in a 
hole as I may say; as the place is surrounded by lofty mountains and 
hills. . . . This hole is but small not being above 50 miles in circum- 
ference, of an oblong shape, through the middle of which runs New 
River coming from N.W. and taking a S.W. course near this place. 
It falls into the lake already mentioned.” ® ‘New Hole” eventually 
became known as Ogden’s Hole and “New River” likewise assumed 
the name of its discoverer. Even the “die hards” should be convinced 
that neither North Ogden nor Ogden City (which Ogden never 
visited)’ but rather, Ogden Valley -—— Liberty, Eden, Huntsville — was 
Ogden’s Hole. 

The fact that Ogden crossed the divide (south of Huntsville) between 
Ogden and Weber rivers, establishing his southernmost camp at the 
site of present-day Mountain Green, is new, startling and important in- 
formation for historians. No one — not even the most ardent Ogden 
fan — had ever imagined that he had penetrated that far south. By 
actually locating this site, the Ogden journals supply a definite answer 
to a long standing and important question. Pin-pointing this spot was 
one of the highlights of the present writer’s field work in connection 
with the journals. 

One of the most important single items clarified by the journals is 
Ogden’s direct meeting and conflict with American trappers, at which 
time 23 of his men deserted to the American camp. With the publica- 
tion of Ogden’s June 27, and July 10 letters to company officials, the 
date, names of some of the participants, and general nature of the 
conflict received some illumination. But the location of the event was 
left in doubt. Historians have usually placed it somewhere in Cache 





® Ogden’s Snake Country Journals, pp. 232-33. 
_ E. Miller, “Peter Skene Ogden Never Slept Here,” Ogden Standard Examiner, April 
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Valley — either in northern Utah or southern Idaho. Now it is known 
to have taken place on Weber River, near or at the present site of 
Mountain Green, Utah. The journals also throw a great deal of addi- 
tional light on the whole episode, with some significant differences 
between the journal accounts and the information contained in the 
two letters already cited. 

The deserting trappers were freemen, or free trappers — men who 
received their equipment from the company and paid for it in skins 
as beaver were caught during the course of the season’s hunt. Free 
trappers customarily retained possession of their furs until the end 
of the season and then turned them in all at once. This fact helps 
account for the heavy loss sustained by Ogden at this time. Even so, 
the loss was evidently not so great as has sometimes been thought.® 

Until recently a shadow of suspicion has been cast over Jedediah 
Smith for the part he supposedly played in this rather questionable 
deal. In both of his letters, Ogden suggested very definitely that Smith 
and his six companions had been responsible for steering the hostile 
Americans to the British camp. The present writer expected to find 
considerable material in the Ogden journals that would shed new light 
on this matter. Yet the journal entries make no mention of Smith and 
his companions in relation to this affair. However, Dale Morgan in his 
remarkable book on Jedediah Smith seems to have uncovered the answer 
to this whole question and given proper perspective to the whole Ogden- 
Smith relationship. He shows that although members of Smith’s party 
may very well have been responsible for directing Rocky Mountain 
trappers to the Ogden camp, Smith himself took no part in the fracus.® 

Some have asserted that the Americans used liquor to help seduce 
Ogden’s freemen.’?® However, neither Ogden nor Kittson even suggests 
such a thing, either at the time or in later journal references to the 
incident. One later Ogden journal entry suggests the possible use of 
liquor as a means of obtaining furs, but there is obviously no connection 
between this reference and the incident under study. When some 
Americans found themselves snowbound in Ogden’s Portneuf River 
winter camp in January, 1828, Ogden prevented their departure by 
refusing to sell them snowshoes, preferring to keep the Americans in his 
camp than allow them a chance to reach their own headquarters from 
which they might return with trade goods. Says Ogden:1! 





*It has sometimes been suggested that the looting of Ogden’s camp led to the Ashley 
fortune. However, Ogden’s June 27 letter placed the loss at only 700 skins. 


*Dale L. Morgan, Jedediah Smith and the Opening of the West (New York, 1953), p. 148. 
*T. C. Elliott among others. See Oregon Historical Quarterly, XI, 248. 
* Ibid., p. 371. 
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I dread their returning with liquor. A small quantity would be most advan- 
tageous to them but the reverse to me. I know not their intentions but had | 
the same chance they have, long since would I have had a good stock of liquor 
here, and every beaver in camp would be mine. 

It must be emphasized that use of liquor was strictly Ogden’s idea, not 
an expression of company policy, for Hudson’s Bay Company was 
definitely opposed to the use of liquor in the fur business. Had the 
Americans employed the use of liquor in the transaction of 1825, it 
seems very likely that either Ogden or Kittson would have made 
reference to that fact. 

Another interesting point in connection with the desertion is the fact 
that although Gardner, leader of the American trappers, accused 
Ogden of trespassing on United States soil it seems quite obvious that 
the Americans were the trespassers and that the British were in legiti- 
mate territory. The British-American Convention of 1818 had provided 
for joint occupation of the Oregon Country. However, this treaty did 
not definitely define the area to be jointly occupied but rather broadly 
referred to it as that region lying west of the continental divide. No 
definite southern boundary had been placed on the region. Hudson’s 
Bay Company officials actually held very little hope of retaining for 
Britain anything south of the Columbia drainage — but their claims 
extended way beyond that watershed. By so completely depleting the 
area of beaver that Americans would find no attraction there, the 
British hoped the Columbia district could be secured against American 
encroachment. 

The Adams-Onis Treaty of 1819 between the United States and 
Spain did set the 42nd parallel as the southern limit of United States 
claims to the Oregon Country. But Great Britain was not in any way 
bound by that treaty. The present writer finds not even a hint in the 
Ogden and related journals and documents that would indicate British 
acceptance of the 42nd parallel at that early date. Ogden seemed not 
at all concerned with any possible southern boundary to the Oregon 
region. His replies to Gardner on May 24, 1825, indicate that he 
believed himself to be within the jointly occupied territory at that time. 
In 1826 Great Britain was claiming territory as far south as the 38th 
parallel.** Two years later saw Ogden heading another expedition south 
of the 42nd parallel to discover and trap the Humboldt River and 
return again to Ogden’s Hole near the scene of his previous altercation. 
Again in 1829-30 he headed an expedition that took him south toward 
the Gulf of California. Certainly, in 1825 Ogden was not out of 





* Charles O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States edited by John 
K. Wright (New York, 1933), plate 49. 
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bounds; he was trapping in territory claimed by his nation.'* But the 
blustering Gardner and his fellow Americans were out of bounds and 
possibly realized it. They had come to the region from the east and had 
been south of the 42nd parallel much of the time. 

Another significant fact regarding this situation lies in Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s refusal to seek reprisals through the United States 
government for the rough treatment meeted out to Ogden by the 
Americans. Refusal to take action was based on the belief that the 
incident had occurred east of the continental divide (because Ogden’s 
July 10 letter had been written there) in United States territory, not 
south of the 42nd parallel west of the divide. According to company 
officials: ‘4 
Had the spoliation taken place on the west side of the mountains on the neutral 
ground [joint occupation area] which from the statement of Mr. Ogden appears 
not to have been the fact, we might have submitted such a case to the Ministers, 
as might have induced them to seek redress or a restitution of the property 
from the United States Government, but as the transaction took place on the 
United States’ territory, we fear we must be compelled to bear the loss unless 


you are able to prove distinctly that it occurred on the West side of the Rocky 
Mountains... 


Since the incident actually occurred outside U.S. territory, in an area 
claimed only by Great Britain and Mexico, an attempt to collect 
damages might have resulted in a complicated international tangle. But 
the facts were not then known, and no attempt was made to rectify the 
wrong. 

Of course, Ogden’s deserting trappers were not interested in ter- 
ritoriality. They saw a chance to better their economic status and made 
the most of it. 

An examination of the Ogden and Kittson journals sets at rest the 
long debated question as to whether Ogden discovered Great Salt Lake 
in 1825. These journals show that although his men saw the lake that 
year, Ogden himself did not see it. It has long been the present writer’s 
belief (based on several years’ study) that Ogden did not see the lake 
until December 26, 1828, as he came into Utah from Nevada after 
having discovered and explored Humboldt River. This contention 
seems now to be substantiated. 

Major claims for Ogden as the discoverer of the lake have been based 
primarily on information contained in his three letters already cited. 





*I do not wish to imply that Ogden was influenced seriously by boundary lines. He did 
Not seem to care at all that his 1824-25 expedition twice took his party to the upper waters of 
the Missouri — clearly outside territory claimed by his country. 


Rex. letter titled “Governor and Committee to John McLoughlin,” Sept. 20, 1826. Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, XXXV, 119. 
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His July 10, 1825 letter was a hastily written document in which 
Ogden explained briefly what his activities of the season had been; his 
journal when examined by company officials would fill in details. In 
this letter Ogden says: “. . . the 5th May we reached Bear River’’... 
we in descending . . . found it discharged into a large lake of 100 miles 
in length.” ® In his July 1, 1826 letter Ogden says, in speaking of the 
lake: “‘. . . it is the same Lake I saw last year on the Spanish waters.” 
From these two references most Western historians have concluded that 
Ogden followed Bear River to its point of discharge into the lake and 
that he actually saw it in 1825. The letters seem quite definite about 
this. However, journal entries of the 1825 expedition to the region do 
not bear out these claims. Let us examine these references in their 
chronological order. 

Ogden’s first journal mention of a large lake (presumably Great 
Salt Lake) was his entry of May 5, written from his camp on Bear 
River southwest of Franklin, Idaho (probably just south of the Utah- 
Idaho line). He says in part: “. .. our Course this day was west over 
a fine Plain Covered with Buffaloes and thousands of Small Gulls the 
latter was a Strange Sight to us I presume some large body of Water 
near at hand at present unknown to us all.” 17 The fact that this 
presumed body of water was still unknown to any of Ogden’s party 
is worth noting. 

The next references to the lake are found in Kittson’s journal, and 
they are very significant — especially the account of the first sighting 
of it by Charles McKay, who (May 12) had been sent to explore upper 
Blacksmith’s Fork. The journal entry for that day reads as follows: 
“McKay went on a high Mountain where he had a view of the Country 
round us. A large lake into which Bear River falls in, is not above 
12 miles from this and bearing about S.W. from this spot.” '* This is 
the earliest contemporary, eyewitness account of a white man’s having 
seen Great Salt Lake. 

On May 17 Kittson recorded the fact that Ogden River (called New 
River by the Ogden party) flowed out of Ogden Valley into the lake. 
Five days later he reported that Weber River also discharged its waters 





* Until the recent publication of the Ogden journals, historians have taken for granted 
that Ogden first reached Bear River on this date— May 5—which is an obvious error. 


* The June 27 letter says virtually the same thing. 
™ Miller, “Peter Skene Ogden’s Journal,” pp. 171-72. 


* Ibid., p. 174. From his mountain perch, Kittson was looking in a southwesterly direction 
over the relatively low mountains that separate lower Cache Valley from the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake. He was looking over Hyrum, Sardine Canyon, and Brigham City to the lake 
beyond. See also Miller, “William Kittson’s Journal,” p. 134. 
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into the same “Large Bear Lake.” Certainly Ogden knew as much 
about the sighting of Great Salt Lake by his own men as Kittson did, 
but his journal is silent on the subject except for one entry, May 22. On 
that day (from his camp on Weber River) Ogden recorded that two 
of his men reported having seen a large lake the size of Lake Winnipeg 
and that Bear and New (Ogden and Weber) rivers emptied into it.’ 

It is obvious from the journal references that some of Ogden’s men 
descended the streams far enough to see the lake. Whether or not they 
actually visited its shores is still subject to question. The judgment of 
the present writer is that they probably did not, else they should likely 
have mentioned its saline qualities. Neither Kittson nor Ogden men- 
tions this fact. It also seems quite obvious from the same journal 
references that Ogden did not himself see the lake that season (1825). 
In fact he was never near enough to it to have seen it without an 
extensive side trip or a difficult mountain climb. There is no evidence 
that he made such a trip. The editors of the Ogden journals seem to 
consider it likely that Ogden might have climbed from his camp site 
of May 26 and obtained a view of the lake.?° But this is highly im- 
probable. The camp was located just south of Paradise on the upper 
waters of Little Bear River. To view the lake from that point a long 
difficult climb to the summit of the mountain would have been neces- 
sary. On his return from the region after his unsatisfactory encounter 
with the Americans, Ogden was in no mood for such side trips — he 
was literally fleeing from that region as rapidly as possible. The silence 
of his journal on this subject is additional proof. Thus there is no 
journal proof — or logical conclusion — that Ogden saw the lake on 
this expedition. In view of these facts it seems that his letters of June 
27 and July 10, 1825 should be interpreted as meaning that his party 
found that Bear River entered a large lake; and his letter of 1826 should 
likewise be interpreted to mean that some of his men saw the lake. 
Later journal references to the lake tend to bear out this contention. 

Ogden’s next, and only other, visit to the Great Salt Lake region was 
his expedition of 1828-29. That season he headed a brigade from the 
Columbia River into Nevada where he discovered Humboldt River 
(called “Unknown river” by Ogden). Trapping up that new stream 
to its headwaters, Ogden crossed over toward the northwest corner 
of Great Salt Lake where he arrived late in December, 1828. His 
was the first party to explore the region around the northwest arm of 





* Ibid., p. 135. 
* Ogden’s Snake Country Journals, p. xiv. 
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the lake; he found it barren and desolate. December 26 he recorded: *! 
“Had distant view of Great Salt Lake. Heavy fogs around it. Country 
is covered with cedars. From tracks, buffalo must be abundant. At 
present none... .” It is the present writer’s opinion that this was the 
first view Ogden ever had of Great Salt Lake — December 26, 1828 
from its extreme northwest corner. 

Seeking fresh water, Ogden directed his course north and east, 
probably following close to the present Utah-Idaho line and eventually 
reached Malad River somewhat south of the present city of Malad, 
Idaho. Ogden’s journal of this expedition is not nearly so detailed as 
that of his first expedition; hence it is much more difficult to locate 
actual camp sites or to define a definite route; but it contains enough 
detail to help one locate the general area very definitely. 

After trapping to the upper waters of the Malad, Ogden struck east- 
ward to Portneuf River early in January, 1829, and continued up that 
stream past Lava Springs. At this point his journal contains a lapse 
of several weeks — from January 17 to March 29. The January 17 entry 
shows Ogden preparing to cross from Portneuf to Bear River; the March 
29 entry finds him again at the northwest corner of Great Salt Lake, 
heading back toward the Humboldt. What he did during that period 
is, of course, vague. It is the writer’s opinion that at this time Ogden 
again entered Ogden’s Hole (Ogden Valley) via the same route he had 
followed in 1825. The lapse in the diary covers just about enough 
time to allow such an expedition to be completed. Furthermore, T. C. 
Elliott, who edited this Ogden journal, states that a rude pen and ink 
map purporting to show “Ogden’s Track, 1829” accompanying the 
journal indicates quite definitely that Ogden did strike south from 
Cache Valley. 

There is absolutely no evidence that Ogden visited the east shores of 
the lake that season or that he ever saw it from the western slopes of 
the Wasatch. 

Ogden’s March 29 entry (the first after the lapse) states that he was 
in sight of the lake again. His March 30 entry is more significant:” 
“... Reached Foggy Encampment [campsite of the previous December 
16] the weather being clear had a good view of Salt Lake and Mountain 
Island prom. point which from its snow must be very high. On both 
sides of the Salt Lake is a high land surrounded by mountains. Beyond 
the mountains west tho’, the lake has no discharge.” This was probably 





* Oregon Historical Quarterly, XI, 388f. Dale Morgan claims that Jedediah Smith explored 
this region much earlier (Jedediah Smith, pp. 184-5) but I find the evidence of such an ex- 
pedition inconclusive. 


* Oregon Historical Quarterly, XI, 392. 
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Ogden’s first (and last) good view of Great Salt Lake. He seemed 
amazed at the height of the lake islands and the mountains in the lake 
vicinity. His descriptions are certainly not those of a man who had 
spent any time on the east lake shores or had seen the lake from the 
west slopes of the Wasatch. Had he ever seen the lake from the east 
side, he would have known of the islands and mountains of the region. 

There is a tradition (quite obviously based on faulty “facts’’) per- 
petuated in many histories of Utah and the West that Ogden again 
visited the Great Salt Lake region during the summer of 1830. Ac- 
cording to this tradition, some American trappers under Thomas 
Fitzpatrick came to Ogden’s Hole during the summer of 1830 and 
found Peter Skene Ogden already in possession. Hot competition devel- 
oped between the American and British trappers. Finally, the Ameri- 
cans hauled out a keg of liquor and soon were able to obtain most of 
Ogden’s furs at their own price by freely dispensing liquor to his inde- 
pendent trappers. During the fracas the horses stampeded and one 
belonging to Ogden’s Indian wife galloped into the American camp 
with Ogden’s small son hanging from the saddle. The mother strode 
bravely into the hostile camp and retreived not only her own horse 
and child but another Hudson’s Bay Company horse laden with pre- 
cious furs.”* This is a beautiful and heart-warming story — but it is not 
based on facts. 

During the summer of 1830, Ogden is known to have been in Califor- 
nia, returning to the Columbia from an expedition that had taken him 
south toward the Gulf of California that season. His own account 
states that he went directly north from California to the Columbia;** 
he made no side trip to Utah. So he was not even near Ogden’s Hole 
during the time this incident supposedly occurred. 

If this incident occurred at all, it must have been in 1825 or 1829, 
the only two times Ogden was in the vicinity. Meek’s account, if based 
on fact, would mean that Ogden had two disastrous encounters with 
Americans in the Great Salt Lake region. Yet there is not another 
suggestion in any of the historical literature of the West that two such 
events occurred. Now, Joseph Meek, original author of this alleged 
Ogden-Fitzpatrick meeting in 1830, did not claim to have been present 





* The story is based entirely on an account by Joseph L. Meek, who in late life (many 
years after the alleged event) told his recollections to Mrs. Francis F. Victor, who set them 
down in The River of the West. (I refer to a recent reprint, Columbus, Ohio, 1950, pp. 95, 96.) 
Many other histories carry this alleged incident, but all are taken from Meek’s account. 


* John Scaglione, “Ogden’s Report of his 1829-30 Expedition,” California Historical Society 
Quarterly XXVIII (1949), 117-21. I find the letter published here too vague to justify a belief 
that Ogden crossed the Great Salt Lake Desert and entered southern Utah on his outbound 
trip that season as is alleged by Scaglione and others. 
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himself. He picked up the story somewhere along the trail, and in the 
estimation of the present writer the events had become confused with 
some other incident. He was obviously in error concerning the time. 
Very likely the story grew out of the 1825 Ogden-American encounter. 
All of these alleged events might very well have happened on Weber 
River near present-day Mountain Green at that time — May 22-25, 
1825 — where the only strictly “historical” conflict of this nature 
between Ogden and Americans occurred.”° 

Obviously, there are still some unanswered questions regarding 
Ogden’s activities in the Great Salt Lake region. But we now know 
much more than ever before, and continued research will eventually 
illuminate the dark corners. 


THE WHOLE MAN 


I would set forth equally the inexorable advance of man’s under- 


standing in the path of knowledge, and the unquenchable claims 
of his emotional nature which the understanding can never satisfy. 
The world embraces not only a Newton, but a Shakespeare — not 
only a Boyle, but a Raphael — not only a Kant, but a Beethoven — 
not only a Darwin, but a Carlyle. Not in each of these, but in all, 
is human nature whole. 


—John Tyndall, from Inaugural Address 
before the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, August 19, 1874. 





5 The tradition that Ogden’s wife accompanied him on his trip to Utah is interesting, to 
say the least. Yet the journals covering the expedition are completely silent on this subject. 
Some thirty women accompanied their husbands on this trek; perhaps Mrs. Ogden was among 
them. 





THE WESTERN WRITER 
JACK SCHAEFER’S USE OF THE WESTERN FRONTIER 
ROBERT MIKKELSEN 


iY MOST POPULAR Western fiction, the West has been reduced to a 
few conventional stage props. As its title and cover blurb announce, 
the typical pulp Western story (I would also include in this category 
the majority of paper-backed Western novels) is concerned almost 
exclusively with hell-for-leather, smoking-six-gun, boot-hill violence. 
In order to qualify as “Western,” this violence must be acted out against 
such traditional backdrops as piles of greasy poker chips, burning 
ranches, dust choked trails full of stampeding cattle, shattered bar 
glass, rock-walled canyons thick with ricocheting bullets, and false 
fronted saloons. A hero dare not take time to enjoy the brilliant color- 
ing of those cliffs or to look analytically at the construction of that 
saloon. Within the framework of a typical pulp Western the sig- 
nificance of the canyon is not that it is uniquely beautiful, but that it 


hides a drygulcher; the saloon represents not an example of early 
Western architecture, but the headquarters of a scheming Indian agent. 
And the hero must keep his mind solely on these realities; neither he 
nor his author has time to reflect on the Westernness of his environ- 


ment. 

The authors of Western stories in “slick” publications are no less 
superficial in their use of the West. To the conventional actions and 
scenes they add merely a more polished style and a well developed 
romantic motif. On her perilous crossing of the Plains, beautiful, 
sophisticated Kate will not at first respond to what she feels to be 
the crude advances of an Indian scout. But in the midst of an Indian 
raid, when her burning wagon train threatens to scorch her lace 
trimmed petticoats, she realizes that the buckskinned arms which sweep 
her to safety throb with the hormones her Eastern suitors lacked. 
And when she sees his bloodstained hand gently tousle the hair of a 
little child, she knows at last that he is not only strong but good — 
in the hearty, raw-boned way of the old West. 

It is refreshing to turn to the modern writers of popular fiction who 
have broken away from such stereotyped use of the Western scene, 
and among them Jack Schaefer deserves attention for his consistent 
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artistic use of the Western frontier. In his preface to The Big Range, 
a collection of short stories, Schaefer outlines his method of fictionaliz- 
ing the Western frontier. 


The cast [of The Big Range] is various: rancher, sheepherder, homesteader, 
town settler, soldier, miner, cowboy. Ye. the essential purpose is the same 
throughout: to establish a distinct and individual major character and pit 
him against a specific human problem and show how he rose to meet it. And 
all of them, the characters and the stories that evolve from them, are conditioned 
by the wide open spaces of the old West, in which the energies and capabilities 
of men and women, for good or for evil, were unleashed on an individual basis 
as they had rarely been before or elsewhere in human history. 


Historians have long regarded this individualism as a frontier char- 
acteristic. One of the frontier “intellectual traits of profound im- 
portance,” wrote Turner, was “that dominant individualism, working 
for good or evil.” Bernard DeVoto also has seen the frontier as a 
stimulus to individualism, though he has viewed collective action, such 
as that of the fur trapping brigade or the emigrant wagon train, as 
a far more vital force in shaping Western history. However, neither 
the moral ambiguity of individualism nor its uncertain position in 
Western history is the immediate concern of Schaefer: in acting for 
good or evil his characters are not demonstrating the good or evil 
inherent in individualism itself, but the good or evil within themselves, 
and, by extension, in the portion of the American milieu which pro- 
duced them and which they have carried with them into the West. 
The parts they play reveal the basic kinds of human action possible 
in an isolated environment, not necessarily the relation of that action 
or its environment to Western history. 

By vigorously sustaining his method, Schaefer gives his work the 
two qualities which characterize it and distinguish it from run-of-the- 
mill popular fiction: use of the frontier to reveal men’s true natures 
and fresh description of that frontier. 

A short story called “Jeremy Rodock” illustrates what Schaefer means 
by “energies and capabilities” ‘unleashed on an individual basis,” and 
how he freshens commonplace elements of the Western scene. 

Rodock is a rancher who raises horses for stagecoach lines, and who 
has a reputation for lynching horse thieves. One day he and the 
narrator of the story ride out to bring in a replacement for a horse 
with a pulled tendon. Their ride takes them into a valley where a 
large herd of mares and foals are supposed to be grazing. TI 2y are 
missing; the two find their trail, guess rightly that rustlers have driven 
them off and follow them. They find the horses in a remote valley, with 
their front hooves rasped to the quick to prevent them from wandering 
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off. Rodock cannot forget the cruelty of this act, and he lives only to 
redress it in his own way. The climax occurs when Rodock and the 
narrator ride back to the valley to await the return of the rustlers 
(Rodock assumes that they will reeurn for the colts as soon as sufficient 
time has elapsed to allow their héoves to grow out). The three rustlers 
are surprised and taken alive. At this point Rodock shows his in- 
dividuality, which takes an almost sadistic bent. Instead of hanging 
the three, Rodock forces them to begin a fifty mile walk in their 
stocking feet to a hangman’s noose. But Rodock does not enjoy 
his revenge as much as he had anticipated. Their suffering is disturb- 
ingly acute, and their leader determines to wipe away his sense of 
guilt by forcing himself to endure the pain without flinching. One and 
then another of the rustlers collapse, but the leader keeps on. When 
he can no longer walk he crawls. Rodock soon has enough of this 
and releases them. His desire to revenge the rustlers’ cruelty has been 
satisfied and replaced by a Christian sense of his own cruelty. The 
leader has atoned for his guilt and won the admiration of Rodock 
and the narrator. Thus in this situation, which develops completely 
apart from influences outside of the characters’ own consciences, two 
men find an opportunity to assert their integrity. 

The Wyoming territory which forms the setting of “Jeremy Rodock”’ 
is more, however, than an environment in which characters are free 
to act for good or evil: it is also a generous slice of the Western frontier 
accurately portrayed. Though the action moves rapidly, Schaefer ef- 
fectively weaves into it concrete descriptions of the land, the men, and 
the livestock. The narrator’s reaction to the crippled horses is a good 
example of what Schaefer does with traditional elements of the Western 
scene. He says: 

A good horse is a fine looking animal. But it isn’t the appearance that gets 
into you and makes something reach out and respond to him. It’s the way he 
moves ... the clean-stepping speed and competence of him that’s born in him 
and is what he is and is his reason for being. Take that away from him and he’s 


a pitiful thing. And somewhere there were three men who had done that to 
those mares. 


Schaefer puts new feeling into the affection which exists in all Western 
fiction between the cowboy and his horse, but which is seldom as 
believably articulated as it is here. 

In First Blood, a novel, Schaefer again uses the assertion of in- 
dividuality theme of “Jeremy Rodock” and shows the same sensitivity 
in describing the Western frontier. Jess Harker, a cocky young stage- 
coach driver, is in the awkward, self-conscious process of becoming 
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aman. The men whom he strives to equal are Tom Davisson, a coolly 
competent sheriff, and Race Crim, a worldly gunman proud of his 
bloody, unbroken record as a stagecoach guard. Until the climax 
at the end of the novel, Harker overtly imitates and admires Crim, but 
unconsciously patterns his behavior after Davisson, whose combination 
of manliness and integrity he finally achieves. The central incident of 
the novel occurs when Crim and Harker, who is temporarily promoted 
from branchline to mainline stagecoach driving, ride into an ambush 
while carrying a special shipment of gold. (Crim has talked too much 
and accidentally betrayed the time and route of the shipment.) Their 
accompanying guard is killed; Crim, driven by thoughts of his now 
broken record and the realization that he is responsible for the death 
of his fellow guard, rides off to revenge himself on the holdup men; 
and Harker, though wounded, drives the empty stage on to its next 
station. This incident reveals the intrinsic merit of both Crim and 
Harker: Crim yields to his selfish desire to regain his lost prestige and 
salve his conscience, and Harker, though still too flippant and self- 
confident, behaves maturely. 

Crim persists in masking his guilt and smarting pride behind his 
frenzied efforts to hunt down the bandits. Harker, feeling that he has 
proved himself a man, sulks and refuses to go back to driving a branch- 
line stagecoach. The climax develops when the last of the bandits is 
taken alive —the others are killed, mostly by Crim — and held for 
trial in Davisson’s jail. Crim leads a lynching party in an assault on 
the jail at a time when Harker has been deputized and, in Davisson’s 
absence, given the responsibility of protecting the prisoner against a 
lynch-hysterical mob. Harker chooses between duty and expediency and 
kills Crim. By so doing he at last achieves his manhood. 

All the chief characters in First Blood choose freely their own courses 
of action. As the sheriff of an isolated community quick to execute 
its own laws, Davisson does not have to insist on due process of law. 
Crim could purge himself of his vicious self-interest and attain the 
manliness of Davisson by admitting, if only to himself, that his zeal 
to kill the holdup men is feigned. Harker could give in to the lynch 
mob and, in their eyes, assume the stature of his idol, Crim. And for 
any of them, at any time, there is the frontiersman’s alternative to 
facing unpleasant situations: to move on and begin anew. 

While narrating this action, young Harker looks closely at the 
details of his environment and describes them authentically. His ac- 
count of driving his first mainline stagecoach away from its station is 


typical. 
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... the tenders let go the bridles and jumped aside and I shook out Russ Thorp’s 
whip in my hand and cracked the tip like a pistol snapping and those six horses 
settled like one into the traces and our wheels were rolling free. 


What it felt like to drive a stagecoach is described here with immediacy, 
and this quality, occurring as it does throughout his writing, gives 
Schaefer’s representation of the West a tangibility rarely experienced in 
Western fiction. 

In theme and handling of the Western frontier, Schaefer’s other two 
novels — The Canyon and Shane — and his many short stories closely 
resemble First Blood and “Jeremy Rodock.” Characters encounter 
situations demanding both moral and physical action, and their frontier 
environment allows them to act independently, guided by their senses 
of justice and decency. Shane returns unwillingly to the raw life of a 
gunfighter because he knows he can protect the Starrett family only 
by so doing; Little Bear, the Cheyenne hero of The Canyon, returns 
to the frustrations of tribal life because he knows he cannot fulfill all 
of his responsibilities as husband and father in his isolated canyon 
paradise. And pervading all Schaefer’s work is his feeling for the men 
and the country. 

His achievement is a sensitive reconstruction of the Western frontier. 
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AMERICA DAY BY DAY. By Simone de Beauvoir. (New York: Grove Press, 
1953. 337 pages, $4.00.) 


America is a very large country, but it has only two cities, New York and 
Chicago. The mayor of Chicago is Capone, who is an employee of Hearst. 
Drinking is generally frowned upon in America, although there is a widespread 
consumption of gin made in bathtubs, of which there are several in every house. 
Americans put ice in their wine. In the southern part of the country are many 
“negroes,” black men who are kept in chain gangs and forced to build skyscrapers. 
In a large desert surrounded by the Rocky Mountains is the Far-West, where 
the principal industry is armed robbery on horseback and where women are 
sacrosanct. In Cleveland, also in the Far-West, live the Indians, kept in 
“reservation” by the whites to make war upon the Reds, whose headquarters 
are in Cincinnati. Except for steaks, Americans eat nothing but Quaker Oats, 
which are grown in bayous. They also drink Coca-Cola and smoke Marijuana. 
There are three American authors, not counting Poe, who was French: Melville, 
Dashiell Hammett, and Faulkner. Poetry is punishable by law, which is 
administered by a council of ninety-six senators. Henry Miller lives in Big- 
Sur (in the Far-West), while Ezra Pound lives in Italy. 

This is the legend. It is not only firmly entrenched, but it is hallowed by 
two centuries of tradition. Generations of European travellers from the Vicomte 
de Chateaubriand to Simone de Beauvoir have not succeeded in dispelling it; 
in fact they have sometimes not succeeded in suppressing it in themselves. The 
American may well grow impatient with the persistence of this image, and even 
accuse Europeans of cherishing it to cover up a sense of inferiority. It is all to 
no avail; the European will continue in his conviction that negroes are lynched 
in Georgia for not saying “Ma’am” and that six-shooters blaze daily in the 
Chicago streets. 

Simone de Beauvoir is a talented young French novelist, a member of the 
Sartrian Existentialist circle, who came to America shortly after the war for 
a lecture tour of four months. She travelled widely, met a great many people, 
and kept a sort of diary later published as L’Amérique au Jour le Jour, of which 
the present volume is a translation. She takes some pains to dispel the Legend; 
she even specifically disparages it in passages of America Day by Day. But the 
Legend is there, obtruding sedulously into her accounts of cocktail parties among 
the New York intelligentsia and jazz sessions in the Vieux Carré. Not only 
does she seem to begin with a vague conviction that the Legend is to be found, 
but she actually succeeds in finding it; it is not hard to do if one starts off 
with the proper bias. Exempli gratia, she reaches Chicago and is taken in hand 
by “N.A.,” a guide who informs her that there is little worth seeing in the 
capitalistic, or Michigan Avenue, side of the city. “If I wanted, he could take 
me to places where I probably would not have an opportunity to go; he could 
give me a glimpse of the lower side of Chicago, for he knew it well. I accepted.” 
Indeed she did; and she found there just about what she had set out to find, 
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with a suitable element of surprise added for spice. During the remainder of 
her short visit in the city she managed to take in the Art Institute, but not the 
University of Chicago; she took time to view the Polish slums, a burlesque 
theatre, several West Madison Street bars, a psychiatric hospital, and the County 
Prison (including the electric chair), but not a typical suburban home. Because, 
as she says, she had “deliberately chosen an intimate approach,” she found 
a Chicago which was intimately and exclusively hers, and there are few of us 
who would seek to rob her of it. 

America Day by Day, however, is on the whole an honest book, and occasion- 
ally a penetrating one. It is easy to poke fun at the mistakes of a foreigner: 
surely Mme. de Beauvoir did not see “buffalo” being herded in Nevada, nor 
did she cross the Rocky Mountains shortly after leaving Reno. In many cases 
it appears her translator has not done her justice: it might be pointed out to him 
that panne may mean either a flat tire or a mechanical breakdown and that 
cars with the former cannot be started by pushing them with Greyhound busses, 
and that Indians are not kept on “reserves.” But a mere cataloguing of such 
minor flaws does not convey the tone of the book, which is generally objective 
and acute. Any American who has ever tried to view his country with something 
of the detachment of a foreigner will find vivid evocative images: the flat and 
grimy bleakness of the industrial suburbs, the Coca-Cola girl grinning doggedly 
from the wall of the flyspecked cafe, the moronic buzz of the cocktail party. 
Yet Mme. de Beauvoir finds the Americans startlingly refreshing, “young” in 
the best sense, materialistic, even frenetic in their pursuit of happiness, but 
capable of astonishing unpremeditated acts of generosity. She finds them above 
all imbued with a vitality which compensates for their lack of polish. Few 
Americans, however chauvinistic, will object to this evaluation in its general 
lines. Mme. Beauvoir, emerging from her plane at Orly, finds herself again 
in the Paris where “the people are poorly dressed, the women have colorless 
frizzy hair, the men gray faces, and they walk as if defeated”; and she cannot 
help recalling that behind her in the night “an enormous continent was glitter- 
ing.” Her book was written mainly for French consumption; those parts of it 
that reiterate the Legend can hardly do any more harm, and those parts that 
repudiate it will perhaps come to the French as a refreshing novelty. 


University of Utah DonaLp HEINEY 


MOBY-DICK CENTENNIAL ESSAYS. Edited for the Melville Society. 
Introduction by Tyrus Hillway and Luther S. Mansfield. (Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1953. xiv + 182 pages, $3.75.) 


In view of the immense productivity around the figure of Melville in recent 
years, one might reasonably wonder what remains to be said. Actually, the 
present little volume is a worthwhile addition to this literature. For these 
papers, originating from centenary meetings in 1951, anniversary of the publica- 
tion of Moby-Dick, are all of interest, and some of them genuine contributions. 
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It would be fatuous to insist on a common thread beyond that of the title 
novel. Yet, in a way, these papers do reinforce one another. Most of them 
are interpretative rather than research contributions. Of the latter, Dr. Hugh 
Hetherington’s is a valuable corrective of the long-standing legend that Moby- 
Dick received almost no notice when it appeared. He shows that though it was 
launched with two unfavorable British reviews, it found its defenders (if for 
reasons we might not value highly today), and was commented on pro and 
con with fair frequency in the next half dozen years. Wilson Heflin examines 
Melville’s contacts with Nantucket, and Randall Stewart traces the fairly familiar 
story of his relations with Hawthorne. 

Of the interpretative essays, and indeed of the total number, outstanding are 
those by Henry A. Murray and Walter E. Bezanson. Each has a thesis and each 
is eminently readable and emerges with provocative insights, justifying this 
little volume. 

Murray, a practicing psychiatrist, sees Melville as utilizing the prosaic tools 
of whaling as tremendous symbols. Ahab becomes a kind of Lucifer, a fallen 
angel, even a sun-god in reverse, deeper than Milton’s Satan, because “from 
the heart of an outraged man.” In this myth, Ahab and his crew represent 
“the hordes of primitive drives, values, beliefs and practices which the Hebraic- 
Christian religionists rejected and excluded, and by threats, punishments and 
inquisitions, forced into the unconscious mind of Western man.” The White 
Whale is a projection of a Calvinistic-Puritan ethic; and again, a projection of 
Melville’s rejection of the prevailing American pattern, its denial of Eros, and 
an expression of his own integrity and daring. Melville meant to bring unrest to 
his readers; yet Ahab’s gesture is desperate, that of an insulted, alienated man, 
fighting with power and hate, not love. Hence Melville told Hawthorne that 
he had written a wicked book. Yet Ishmael survived, to continue the fight 
in Pierre. 

Can the other themes be brought into line with this psychoanalytic view, 
admittedly oversimplified here? In a way, yes. Henry Nash Smith sees Melville 
as the West’s rejection of conventional institutions, but reaching beyond 
Thoreau’s tamer one to glimpse the death-dealing sharks beneath the tran- 
scendental calm. Perry Miller’s argument is that Melville could not swallow 
Transcendentalism, and fought it from Mardi (half transcendental) through 
Moby-Dick (the great balance of the conflict) to Pierre (the bitter rejection). 
Ernest Leisy remarks on Meiville’s protest, via Ahab, against the “bodilessness” 
of all that thwarts man; and Hillway finds Melville in revolt against human 
limitations. Thus there appears a consensus of a sort, proving Melville from 
every angle a rebel. 

Bezanson’s essay, which does not challenge the last sentence, has its own 
valuable suggestions, among which might be noted his comprehension of Ishmael 
as a dual character, the “real center of meaning and the defining force,” at 
once the older narrator, reflectively interpreting, and the youthful participant, 
more directly commenting on the captain and the crew; and also Bezanson’s 
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remark that The Scarlet Letter is Newtonian (static law), whereas Moby-Dick 
is Darwinian (process), and hence once more in opposition to the inheritance 
of his time. 

All in all, this small book is definitely an addition to the already considerable 


library of Melvilliana. Witson O. CLoucH 


University of Wyoming 


AMERICAN ENGLISH: A Twentieth-Century Grammar. By L. M. Myers. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 237 pages, $3.50.) 


The most difficult task man sets for himself, it occurred to me as I read Mr. 
Myers’ excellent little book, is finding rational (or at least rationalistic) argu- 
ments which can appear to justify his nonrational beliefs. It is, indeed, 
sometimes a task so difficult that even the attempt is abandoned; when the non- 
rational belief is one that demonstrably leads to social damage — the myth of 
significant racial difference, for example — then often an uncomfortable, not to 
say discomfiting, silence substitutes for the impossible or shameful expression of 
a doctrine absurb on its face. 

Perhaps it would be better if the attempt were not made at all. It would, at 
least, be more honest and thus perhaps more catalytic if all those persons simply 
said aloud what so many of them must feel: “I regard Negroes as my social 
and intellectual inferiors, and thus do not wish to meet them at parties, mingle 
with them in theaters or streetcars, or live anywhere near the areas they inhabit.” 
True, there are now those who will say this, some even with a sort of passionate 
pride in their whiteness, as if the color of deepest hell were black instead of red. 
(Or, if you read Dante, white.) But the lunatic fringe, once beyond the age 
of reason, is always past saving; when a full-grown tiger jumps at your throat, 
you have no time to worry about whether he had an unhappy childhood. And 
perhaps that fringe which is not entirely lunatic can, if the prejudice is openly 
expressed, then be persuaded with the only real answer the human race has 
found: knowledge. The more we know about Negroes, and about Jews and 
Japanese and American Indians, then the less defensible become our prejudices. 
And that which cannot be defended must, in the long pull, be abandoned; we 
have no other choice. 

All this may seem like a roundabout approach to a book about language, 
a book which is specifically, as the title implies, a “grammar” of that linguistic 
subspecies called for lack of a better term “American English.” Yet it strikes 
me that the same factors operate in our attitudes toward language as operate 
in our attitudes toward race and religion. There are so many things we cannot 
justify that we must spend all our time justifying them. Or, if we choose the 
course of silence, we lapse into a kind of linguistic gentleman’s agreement, with 
an unspoken and unexamined acceptance of Standard English (out of Oxford 
by Boston) becoming the restrictive covenant of the gentleman-scholar. 
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Grist for Mr. Myers’ mill, all of it. As he points out, though not in the same 
terms, it is fetish among the professors, for example, that “fas” and “than” are 
never prepositions. Few rules, remarks Mr. Myers, are sillier: though it might 
well be added that it is not silliness per se which confounds us; it is the attempt 
to make silliness look logical, instead of trying to understand why it exists. Few 
conventions in dress, I suppose, are sillier than tailcoats, though we do need to 
know, for multiple reasons, why we like to preserve the caste distinctions 
implied in formal dress. 

Many are the fire-breathing dragons of the classroom Mr. Myers demolishes, 
though perhaps they are not so much dragons as Hydras, since they have been 
decapitated before but seem still to glare fiercely around us. “If there is a man 
living,” cries Mr. Myers desperately in his section on slang, “who can explain 
satisfactorily why bonehead is a slang term and blockhead a respectable literary 
term, he would do a great service by making his explanation public.” And his 
sensible antiseptic approach to the business of diagramming and the “parts of 
speech,” especially pronouns; his sound grasp of the only possible basis for 
grammar, the findings of linguistic science; his constant insistence that English 
is not Latin, nor Latin English — these, if nothing else, make reading American 
English an absolute obligation for those who wish to begin to understand 
the science as well as the myth of language. 

At this point, let us demolish a dragon that surely will be invoked by the 
opposition. Mr. Myers does not dislike Latin grammar, nor any grammar: he 
simply tries to point out that each language develops within its own tradition, 
and what is sauce for the anser femina is not necessarily sauce for the gander. 
And he tries, too, to remind us constantly that the study of formal grammar, 
while an interesting intellectual exercise — not to be scorned, either, merely for 
that reason — still does not explain what we really do with language, nor even 
explain very well what we ought to do with it. 

I have left for last and least two minor areas in which I find myself in some 
disagreement with Mr. Myers. While I totally approve of his insistence that 
it is the reactions of the communicators (“impressions in the nervous system,” 
to use his words) that determine what is communicated, I could wish for a 
little less emphasis on the physiological nature of thought-processes as they 
relate to language, and perhaps a little more on those aspects of our total 
personalities explored by the depth-psychologists. And Mr. Myers and I might 
argue mildly over what I take to be certain implications he draws from the 
findings of semantics, a science which seems to have delivered considerably less 
than it once promised. But these are peckish matters, hardly worth the mention- 
ing: American English is a fine book, a fine job. And please, Miss Higginbotham, 
you monster-not-a-myth who too often teaches English to high school students 
or college freshmen, you read it by all means! 


Tom BuRNAM 
Colorado State College 
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THEORY OF BEAUTY: AN INTRODUCTION TO AESTHETICS. By 
H. Osborne. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 203 pages, plus 
bibliography and index, $4.75.) 


Except for a small group of writers strongly under the influence of Hegel 
and Croce — men like Bernard Bosanquet, E. F. Carritt, and R. G. Collingwood 
—English philosophers in our time have had but little interest in aesthetics. 
It is significant, for instance, that Bertrand Russell, G. E. Moore, and A. N. 
Whitehead, the big three of recent British philosophy, have written no work 
on the subject, though of course Whitehead made many incidental remarks 
about poetry and the arts. However, very recently there have been signs that 
some of the younger British philosophers are beginning to be fascinated by the 
study of beauty, partly because, no doubt, they are convinced with Osborne 
that it has been “bankrupt from its beginning.” It is worth mention in passing 
that Osborne and perhaps some of his fellows could less confidently deplore 
the barrenness of all aesthetics if only they were better aware of what has 
been written in this field, especially by such Americans as Prall, Parker, Pepper, 
Dewey, and C. I. Lewis. This wider acquaintanceship might take some of the 
edge off their high enthusiasm at entering into an absolutely wide-open territory, 
but it would save them some trouble and some mistakes. 

Nevertheless, Osborne’s book is philosophically intelligent and gives good 
evidence of artistic sensitivity. 

In expressing a strong reaction against subjectivist, psychological theories of 
beauty, that is, against all the theories which locate beauty in the feelings 
of percipients, Osborne typifies a trend of the time. When we say, “The 
Pastoral Symphony is beautiful,” we do not mean to say something about our 
own feelings, except indirectly; rather we mean to ascribe to the music itself 
a property. To be sure, the property is such that it has the power to invoke 
in the good listener a certain feeling-response, but it remains a property that 
can be the object of cognitive inquiry. “We do not contemplate the arts in 
order to experience emotions, although incidentally emotion may be aroused. 
We do not listen to music for the sake of emotion but in order to hear and 
know it; we do not look at pictures for emotional stimulation but for the sake 
of seeing them” (p. 126). 

In asserting that beauty is objective, however, Osborne is not saying that 
beauty is a physical quality nor that it is measurable. Rather, a work of art 
is to be described, in words reminiscent of John Stuart Mill, as 


a permanent possibility (not a continuing existent), which is actualized from time to time 
for this or that person or group of persons. A work of plastic art is actualized when any 
competent observer looks at a picture or a sculpture. A work of musical art is actualized when 
a competent listener hears the organized construct of sounds which is that work of art. 
A work of literary art is actualized when any competent person reads or hears read the construct 
of words which is that work of art (p. 95). 


Beauty is ascribed to the work of art when it is recognized as having “The 
power to activate to an exceptional degree some skilled perceptual faculty and 
heighten the intensity of consciousness through the faculty that is activated” 


(p. 200). 
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In his zeal to discover a genuinely and uniquely aesthetic quality, Mr. Osborne 
may be thought to have become too “isolationist.” When he writes that 
“aesthetics is concerned with formal beauty rather than with greatness of 
theme in terms of human and social values” (p. 202), his tone becomes Bell-like 
and one wonders whether he has forgotten the art of literature whose formal 
values are surely inseparable from its expression of human values. There are 
other signs of an aesthetic preciousness that sometimes embarrasses and some- 
times outrages. Thus it is almost incredible that Osborne should write, “Errone- 
ous perception of beauty is far more serious than mistakes in the practical percep- 
tions by which we direct our actions and beliefs.” If this hyperaesthetical writer 
truly believes this, we can only wonder that he lived to write his book. But 
this is not the most prominent part of the book and can almost be overlooked 
for the merit of some of the analyses. 


University of Utah 


JAMES L. JARRETT 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD: A BIOGRAPHY. By Antony Alpers. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. 376 pages, $5.00.) 


Learning another person may be one of life’s sadder experiences. We meet 
someone new; we find him sane, whole, full of life and humor — then as the 
days pass we begin to spot the truculence, the pettishness, the fearful worry 


for me-and-mine that lies at the heart of all of us. It is an inevitable experience, 
nor is there necessarily —to use Katherine Mansfield’s words in a different 
context — a “beauty in the inevitability.” 

We remember the first time we read Katherine Mansfield’s stories: their 
beauty, tenderness, humor, nostalgia. The author’s mind played over them with 
sanity and wholesomeness — surely there was something of the god in one 
who could fashion such haunting creatures. Then we read the only biography 
that existed at the time, and found what we had sensed all along. Katherine 
Mansfield was no goddess. She lived, unfortunately like the rest of us, in human 
bondage. We caught reflections of the stories, of course, in the warm Victorian 
childhood of turn-of-the-century New Zealand. But Katherine Mansfield’s child- 
hood, like Katherine Mansfield’s stories, is only part of the whole woman, and 
in her life it was to be two decades and a million experiences later that she was, 
to use her own term, so “purified” that she could re-create her childhood in a 
fashion nearer to the heart’s desire. 

It is the years of experience that one reads with growing sadness. In revolt 
with her time against the rigidity of Victorian middle-class thought, she 
knowingly sought “experience”; she subjected herself to escapades and to people 
that are distasteful to the modern reader. Fearing a withheld heart more than 
an untouched one, she let herself be swept into affairs that led into danger; and 
always, with an almost medical eye, she watched the result of what was often 
her own folly. 
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These are the middle years, from her return to London in 1908 to her 
departure for the south of France in 1915; and they are not pretty. A hasty 
and dishonest marriage; a stillborn baby that was not her husband’s; an abortion 
(even Mr. Alpers is not clear as to the father of this baby) probably arranged 
by Beatrice Hastings, who later turned against Katherine Mansfield with a 
fishwife’s coarse hatred; a long camaraderie with various Bohemian groups whose 
weaknesses she recognized as clearly as she did those of Wellington and suburbia; 
various alliances with people (Francis Carco, Beatrice Hastings, to some extent 
her later husband John Middleton Murry) whose talent exceeded their princi- 
ples; and finally —the growing light in the darkness — her second finding of 
New Zealand, this time in her stories. And yet Katherine Mansfield was not 
what the Victorians would call a “loose woman.” She was fastidious, meticulous 
in her moral tastes; and the sins (one must use the word) she committed came 
about through her abrogating the doubtful virtue of conventionality for the real 
one of sincere feeling. Surely there is a moral here, however dismal it may be! 

But the second finding of New Zealand came too late. Tuberculosis was upon 
her; she fought it with but half her strength, for like Keats, she had 

fears that I may cease to be 

Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 

Before high-piled books, in charactery, 

Hold like rich garners the full ripen’d grain; 

When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that I may never live to trace 

Their shadows. .. . 
And as one year, 1819, held the large part of the harvest of the one poet, so did 
the year 1921 for the other: the larger part of her best stories were written during 
the period from the summer of 1920 to the fall of the following year. Then 
came the final period: her turn to the only sort of monastery her doubting 
mind could accept, the half-quack Gurdjieff Institute, and, within three months, 
her death. 

In many ways Katherine Mansfield is the prototype of the modern artist: the 
monk without a church. Perhaps the classic line of her career accounts for the 
fact — often deplored — that her life has become a legend. Her life is almost 
archetypal: the beautiful girl, daughter of “the richest man in New Zealand, and 
the meanest” (her own words, quoted in Alpers, p. 145), leaving her sunny 
native home to make a slow descent-into-hell until her brother’s death turned 
her back to the light: a kind of death and transfiguration. Then the growing 
light of her stories counterpoints the growing darkness of the disease. 

But like all legends this is oversimple, as the reader of Mr. Alpers’ book 
will recognize. One may mention a few items: as a child she was not beautiful 
— she was dumpy, rather pudding-like in effect, staring out from old photographs 
through horn-rim glasses. Many people refuse to believe the later Katherine 
Mansfield beautiful, since most of her photographs are marred by the tasteless 
clothing or hair-styles of the time, and in the last few pictures she is so wasted 
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that only the beauty of her eyes shines forth. Her father (he was later knighted, 
as Sir Harold Beauchamp) she portrayed often in the stories, usually with deep 
sympathy; her verdict of “mean” is by no means without refutation, though Mr. 
Alpers tends to agree that Sir Harold was. Nor was her brother’s death the 
definitive turn: there is evidence throughout her life, though it is not wholly 
clear in Mr. Alpers’ book, of a sweet attitude toward New Zealand concurrent 
with the bitter; even before Leslie’s death it is apparent that Katherine Mansfield 
had begun to think back on her childhood and its people with greater compas- 
sion, and to grow away from the smartly-flippant style encouraged by her early 
editors. Nor was the change sudden, even at Leslie’s death; she wrote “The 
Aloe,” which later became “Prelude,” but five more years were to elapse before 
she finally produced the bulk of the stories for which she will be longest remem- 
bered. 

To this date there have been but three full-scale biographies in English. The 
first, that by Ruth Elvish Mantz, is incomplete: it ends with Katherine 
Mansfield’s liaison with Murry in 1912. It will always be important, however, 
partially because of the help Murry gave (the book purports to be “by Ruth 
Elvish Mantz and J. Middleton Murry”), and partially because it incorporates 
passages from certain of the early work, the novel Juliet, for instance, that are 
to this day available in no other form. The second, Sylvia Berkman’s critical 
biography of 1951, was the first attempt (in English) to deal with the whole 
picture; like most first attempts it is full of gaps, particularly in the middle 
years. Also, it is a critical biography; more than a fourth of the book deals with 
critical evaluation. Thus much of it is useless to anyone not familiar with 
the larger part of Katherine Mansfield’s writing. 

Mr. Alpers’ book is exactly what it should be: full, sensible, interesting, 
understanding. It is especially important for its clarification of the murky 
middle period. There are, of course, things one might wish: the important early 
years are less well developed than they are in Miss Mantz’ book — possibly 
because Mr. Alpers did not want to repeat material that is primary in its own 
value. Also, because of the possibility of libel, Mr. Alpers has, occasionally, to 
fall back on initials or circumlocutions, just as did Miss Berkman. The father 
of Katherine Mansfield’s first baby, for instance, is merely referred to in Mr. 
Alpers’ book as “Caesar’s brother,” though Miss Berkman identifies Caesar — 
Katherine Mansfield gave him the name in her journals — as Arnold Trowell, 
a New Zealand musician later acclaimed on the Continent. His brother, Garnet, 
is identified in Miss Berkman’s biography as the recipient of Katherine Mans- 
field’s affections as she cooled toward Arnold. By putting together both books, 
one can often see the picture which both biographers knew, but could not state 
openly. 

Mr. Alpers is a New Zealander, and his father, like Katherine Mansfield’s, 
was prominent in the life of the Dominion. The connection is even closer: 
Mr. Alpers relates how he lived in the Beauchamps’ house, and learned to read 
in the room below the one where Katherine Mansfield, rebellious after her 
return from England, “shut herself away from loathed Wellington, with her 
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Watts prints and her postcards from the Louvre, and read Oscar Wilde and 
Ibsen, and cried in her notebook: ‘Go Anywhere. Don’t stay here...’” (p. 8). 

We are happy to have Mr. Alpers’ book for its comprehensive account of a 
writer, often thought minor, for whom many of us feel a deeper love than we 
do for half the figures in the usual college anthology. 


— JacK GARLINGTON 
University of Utah 


THE POETRY OF DYLAN THOMAS. By Elder Olson. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. vii + 164 pages, $3.20.) 


This is the first book on Dylan Thomas since his death and the first consider- 
able attempt by a scholar to establish Thomas as a major poet. The next few 
years will be the era of the Thomas devotee — simply because only someone 
willing to work hard at his poetry will have anything new to say, and the poetry 
is too difficult to make a detailed study of it anything but a labor of love. 

The trouble with the lover is that he knows so well why he loves, but he 
cannot quite explain; whereas we very often cannot imagine why he loves unless 
he does explain, and begins his explanation from where we stand. Elder Olson 
has written his ambitiously comprehensive book with two assumptions: one is 
that he understands Thomas’s poems; the other, that we will believe him when 
he tells us what they mean. He succeeds in making many useful observations 
on Thomas’s work: describing the nature of the poet’s universe and the strange 
positions he takes up within it, the dramatic voice and situation intended but 
not always immediately apparent in the poems, the devices of language com- 
monly found — in general arming us for a reading of Thomas; all this, without 
convincing us that what he says about the meaning of any specific poem is true. 
In the first five chapters, at least, these are rarely violent doubts on our part; 
rather we have a vague feeling that any quotation from poems used to support 
a critical statement is not real evidence unless we are taken back and shown 
what the passage means in context; and not only what the critic thinks it 
means, but also—so baffling to us is Thomas’s idiom at this stage — why he 
thinks so. It is frustrating for a critic to have to make this continual return to 
the source and explain himself at every step; at the same time we cannot give 
credence to generalizations from particulars that are not themselves clear. Until 
more work is done on individual poems, this will be the stumbling block in 
Thomas criticism. 

Thomas’s sonnets dominate Elder Olson’s book and the long chapter 6 devoted 
to them appears to be the book’s raison d’etre. The unmistakable care over 
detail and striving for completeness should, in view of what we have said, make 
this the most convincing section. On the contrary, more suspension of disbelief 
is required here than anywhere else. The thoroughness is of a very strange 
kind: the sonnets are given a phrase by phrase explication in terms of the 
movements of the heavens. Thomas is considered as knowing as much about 
the signs of the zodiac and the movements of constellations as Camille Flam- 
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marion, whose The Wonders of the Heavens was translated by Mrs. Norman 
Lockyer for the Humboldt Library of Popular Science Literature (Vol. 1, No. 
14), which volume, it is suggested, is “found in most old-fashioned private 
libraries.” At this point our doubts become intense. And as the forced ingenuity 
of the method reveals itself we lose all sympathy with the critic. Far from trying 
to use the theory to explain the poems, he directs his whole effort toward 
pressing the poems into evidence for his theory. The small amount of quotation 
possible here could not communicate how painfully ludicrous to the reader the 
chapter becomes. We can only state that even by its own standards his attempt 
fails miserably and regret that one candid friend during the writing of this 
chapter had not prevented the author’s publishing it. 

There is a fine bibliography to the book; indeed, much expert scholarship is 
evident everywhere. But our confidence in the whole is undermined by the 
serious aberration which besets the author when he turns to the sonnets. 


University of Leeds, England RacpH N. Maup 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO STUDIES: Series in Language and Literature 
No. 4. Essays by George F. Reynolds, Rufus Putney, Henry Pettit, Robert 
Donald Thorton, Paul J. Carter, Jr., and E. J. West. (Boulder, Colorado: 
University of Colorado Press, 1953. 127 pages, $2.00.) 


In the chief article in this collection “Plays as Literature for an Audience,” 
Professor George F. Reynolds starts from the patent fact that plays are designed 
to communicate to an audience in a theatre but, especially in this country 
where the commercial theatre is so largely centralized in New York City and 
a few other large cities, most people derive their acquaintance with the drama 
chiefly from reading plays. He tells us something of that specific kind of literature 
which, until relatively modern times, was the most common type — literature 
planned to be heard by an audience — and then, having meticulously defined 
“the audience,” explains the peculiar demands and conditions with which 
the dramatist has to cope as a result of the nature of his mass medium. His 
points are sound, if sometimes a trifle overobvious, and the whole is presented 
in an extremely entertaining manner somewhat reminiscent of the lectures 
of Quiller-Couch. 

Rufus Putney as long ago as 1941 claimed Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis 
to be a contribution to the tradition of pseudo-Ovidian narrative poems popular 
around the end of the sixteenth century, and in “Venus Agonistes” he analyzes 
the humor of what W. B. C. Watkins has more recently called Shakespeare’s 
“serio-comic” poem. There is in this poem none of that cosmic laughter which 
rings out in Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, but like Troilus — which has only 
lately been rescued from those who would interpret it as a tender and sentimental 
love story of what a sweet young girl with a lovable and accommodating uncle 
can accomplish — it has often been thought merely an antique, overembellished, 
and somewhat tedious narrative whose subject, as Coleridge said, “cannot but 
detract from the pleasure of a delicate mind.” Putney is, I think, correct in his 
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major assumption, but his attempt to prove Shakespeare intended something 
more than a lascivious and dull poem rests so largely on appeals to individual 
sensitivity and subjective taste that I fear he will have a difficult time wresting 
it from the same critics who miss the ironic comment on the human comedy in 
Troilus. 

We are offered another re-evaluation of a controversial work in Henry Pettit’s 
scholarly examination of Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard. Pettit must be forgiven his 
overenthusiastic description of Eloisa as “one of the most magnificent women 
of literature,” for he does illuminate for us the paradox facing that lachrymose 
heroine, what Root defined as a conflict between grace and nature and what 
Pettit speaks of in terms of “a wavering between the demands of theology and 
the insistence of an almost pagan conception of life. In terms of the eighteenth 
century it is an understanding of the religious impulse as piously inspired or 
desperately elaborated from experience.” Pettit quite successfully demonstrates 
that Pope cannot here be facilely dismissed as “a robot turning commonplaces 
of philosophy into quotable couplets on a piece-work basis.” 

A useful resume of the “Twentieth-Century Scholarship on the Songs of 
Robert Burns” by Robert Donald Thornton summarizes the scholarship and 
goes to prove that what the Immortal Memory needs more than a new edition 
of the songs, or even a competent musicological investigation, is more criticism 
that will free Burns from the ill-advised ministrations of those of his countrymen 
who love him not wisely but too well. 

In “The Influence of William Dean Howells upon Mark Twain’s Social 
Satire” Paul J. Carter, Jr., denies the allegation of Van Wyck Brooks (in The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain) that “Twain’s failure to become a great social satirist 
was attributable in large part to his close friendship with the leaders of the 
‘genteel’ school of writers,” of which Howells was the dean. Carter shows 
that Twain’s opinions on dangerous political loyalties and American imperialism, 
voiced chiefly in sporadic contributions to periodicals after 1889, were in part 
formed under the influence of Howells and his associates. I would take exception 
with Carter’s obiter dictum that A Connecticut Yankee represented Sam 
Clemens’ “nearest approach to sociological fiction,” giving Huckleberry Finn 
that distinction. There is a whole history of the South in Huck’s reply when 
asked if the explosion of the steamboat boiler hurt anyone: “No’m, killed a 
nigger.” 

Criticism of Bernard Shaw has too often tended to ignore both his penchant 
for irony and his liberal employment of the startling exaggeration, leading, there- 
fore, to a stress on his denigration of Shakespeare and his worship of Ibsen. 
E. J. West has elsewhere attempted to prove that the distance between Shaw 
and those critics he labelled as “bardolaters” is less than is commonly supposed, 
and in the last article of this publication (“Shaw’s Criticism of Ibsen: A 
Reconsideration”) West carefully weighs Shaw’s prejudice in favor of Ibsen and 
examines, fairly and succinctly, G.B.S.’s comments on both the Norwegian’s 
works and the stage productions of them he reviewed. 


University of Utah L. R. N. ASHLEY 
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ORDERVILLE, UTAH: A PIONEER MORMON EXPERIMENT IN ECO- 
NOMIC ORGANIZATION. By Leonard J. Arrington. Utah State Agricul- 
tural College Monograph Series, Vol. II, No. 2. (Logan, 1954. 44 pages.) 


The unsettled state of the Mormon Church made it impossible to give the 
United Order a fair trial in its earlier phases, but the idea of a communal society 
persisted. After the Saints were established in the mountains, they learned to 
practice cooperation after the pattern imposed upon them by the arid land. 
Here the problem of water was always present; dams and ditches could be 
maintained only by community effort. In the same way meetinghouses were 
built, roads improved, scalp hunts conducted. 

Yet, on the other hand, a rugged individualism was also developed. The Law 
of Consecration initiated in the 1850’s was abandoned because people simply 
would not support it. In the same way, Brigham Young might use all his powers 
of command and persuasion to initiate a United Order. He might call for a 
show of hands, but even though “more than a majority” were raised in promise 
and not one in protest, the many not raised at all, added to the absent and the 
lukewarm, doomed the project to failure. 

One can hardly appreciate the achievement of Orderville without giving 
some consideration to the over-all picture. In general, the request was not for 
a complete surrender of property or a change in basic community pattern. In 
a Letter of Instruction to the settlements of St. George Stake, April 11, 1874, 
John W. Young urged people to raise 100,000 lbs. of cotton, to improve their 
sugar cane, to plant more castor oil beans, broomcorn, and lucern. Instead of 
each person raising his own pigs and chickens, there should be community pig- 
pens and poultry farms. One boy could collect every one’s slops to feed them. 

“We shall be glad to receive at once from Tithing or otherwise, hops of last 
years growth as we need them for use in the public bakery in St. George, and 
for use in making a mild beverage for the use of the hands at work on the 
temple during the summer.” 

He asked people to refrain from buying sewing machines or other articles from 
Gentile agents traveling through the country, if they could buy them through 
the United Order. In order to assure the health of the community, public 
bathing places should be established; more wine should be produced, but less 
consumed at home, — and so on for some seven pages. But this was a far cry 
from the real “Order of Enoch” which would lead to perfection. 

On June 8 of the same year Bishop Wm. H. Dame told James G. Bleak “there 
are but 45 persons enrolled in the U.O. at Parowan ... Not a team is in the 
U.O. There are 6 steam saw mills and 3 water-power mills in the canyons of 
Parowan Ward and not one of them in the Order. .. .” He gave as the reason 
that the owners were in debt to Gentiles. 

Perhaps Orson W. Huntsman expressed a general sentiment when he wrote 
in July 1874: “Our Bishop brought from the United Order in St. George, him- 
self and wife a pair of Order Shoes with great wooden soles, and home made 
hats. This was preached very strong to wear wooden shoes and home made hats 
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which the women would make out of pieces of cloth, which were called for 
years after Order hats. While I do not disaprove of home made articels I think 
in this case we were straining ourselves, going most too far. 

“TI worked along doing the best I could. About the last of June my shoes was 
almost gone and I had nothing to get more. I could have got some wooden shoes 
but I told them that I was clumsy enuf without wooden legs, so I went to the 
Indian camp and gave the old Indian that we called Mroni a panful of potatos 
and a little flour for making me a good pair of mosesagson which I wore to 
meeting the following Sunday. The Bishop and others had to acknowledge that 
the mousagsons took the shine off of the old wooden shoes, bouth for comfort 
and hansome.” 

Thus it was that in all the other communities of Southern Utah, where any- 
thing at all was done, it amounted to a cooperative store, or sheepherd, or 
tannery, or farm. Yet in Orderville all the requirements for a real Order of 
Enoch were met. Here was the right combination of human resources — a fervor 
and intensity of belief which could subordinate individual interests and weakness 
to the good of the whole. Here people really had goods in common. 

In his admirable monograph, Leonard J. Arrington has given a new slant to 
this experiment. Here are the facts and figures, the letters, the problems, the 
attitudes of both the Orderites and their neighbors. One feels the crosscurrents 
of basic philosophy — from each according to his ability, to each according to 
his need; all labour, cheerfully given, is of the same value; at the end of each 
year forgive the debts and accept the credit — and so on through the motivating 
axioms. Scoffers and devotees alike must respect the scholarly, fair presentation 
and accept it as a real contribution to the literature on the subject. 

One wishes that this experiment had been allowed to continue until the 
people themselves dissolved it. That would have been easier for the participants 
to explain than the fact that what was the Word of God from Brigham Young 
turned out to be just a sociological experiment to Erastus Snow. 

Almost as valuable as the monograph itself is the list of sources at the end, 
and cheering indeed is the assurance that some of these are now readily available 
in the Church Historian’s Office. 


St. George, Utah 


Juanita Brooks 


SOCIALISM AND AMERICAN LIFE. Edited by Donald Drew Egbert and 
Stow Persons. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Vol. I: xiv-+776 
pages; Vol. II: xiv-+575 pages; $10.00 for each volume, $17.50 together.) 


“Who can be so bold as to say,” queried Morris Hillquit in 1932, “that the 
Socialist propaganda has not left a deep imprint on American thought and 
mind?” Out of the Program in American Civilization at Princeton University 
has come a two-volume work which supplies the negative answer that Hillquit 
expected. A reading of Socialism and American Life leaves one with the 
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distinct impression that however uncertain the contributors to this project may 
be as to the precise degree, extent, and kind of socialist influence upon American 
life, they are unanimous in the opinion that the “imprint” is there. 

Under fourteen heads, fourteen scholars! have attempted to define this 
imprint. Following two chapters on the history of socialism in Europe from 
about 800 a.p. to the present and a chapter relating “Western Socialism” to 
religion, the remaining essays take up manifestations of socialism in the United 
States, treating successively the early- and mid-nineteenth century Christian 
communities, the secular Utopian socialists, Marxian socialism, the socialist 
philosophy of history, Marxian socialist philosophy, the influence of Marxian 
economics, Marxist political theory, the sociology and psychology of socialism, 
and finally literature and art. 

Obviously such an attempt is ambitious. The amassing and digesting of 
relevant data in individual areas would alone dishearten many scholars, par- 
ticularly since in some fields little objective spade-work has been done. But 
the editors faced the further problem of pulling these separate studies into some 
kind of unified whole — beyond the crudest kind of unity indicated by their 
title. They faced this problem because one of the basic assumptions of American 
Studies scholarship is that such integration is possible. However, if first-rate 
talent partially licked the first difficulty, the second remained unsolved. The 
editors admit that their study “lacks a single unified point of view,” and that 
the chapters “being by different hands, necessarily vary in the adequacy of their 
presentation.” 

Such a failure we believe should not be glossed over by the eminence of 
those who make up the contributors’ column, by the candid admission of short- 
comings, or by the heft and price of two such handsome volumes. As students 
of American civilization, we therefore presume to assess the project for what 
it is and what it yet might be. Beginning negatively and moving from matters 
of least importance, we note the following shortcomings and achievements. 

While the prose is clear, cogent, and readable in some essays, in others it is 
strikingly bad. The literary reputation of social scientists, we submit, is not 
improved by the awkward repetitions and streams of jargon which mark some 
of these discussions. Take Professor Moore, for example. He tells us (p. 526) 
that “socialism in any of its forms always represents a theory of social or societal 
organization.” By page 526 this truism has become a very tired truth indeed. 
Again and again, we are offered the proposition that “the Marxian emphasis 
in on production,” or that “the theory is centrally concerned only with the 
production of commodities,” or the proposition “that the Marxian analysis is 
abstract.” Thought is stultified in the dry, toneless chant of clichéd ideas. One 
is prompted to cry out: what has all this to do with American life? 





* Besides editors Donald Drew Egbert and Stow Persons, the contributors are E. Harris 
Harbison, Harry W. Laidler, Albert T. Mollegen, T. D. Seymour Bassett, Daniel Bell, David 
F. Bowers, Sidney Hook, Paul M. Sweezy, Will Herberg, Wilbert E. Moore, George W. Hart- 
mann, and Willard Thorp. 
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Perhaps it was a fog of this sort which betrayed Professor Herberg, in one 
of the best essays in the book, to state that socialism is only a partial religious 
view because “it has reduced reality to the two-dimensional plane of socio- 
economic existence and thus lost sight of the self-transcending dimension of 
human life that characterizes man as a spiritual being” and then to draw the 
illogical inference that socialism “has fallen” into a “desperate plight” because 
it has collapsed as a religion. 

Many of the contributors are obviously experts in their fields: they know their 
theory forwards and backwards. The trouble is that to keep their theory clean 
and manageable they remove their discussion out of the cultural context where 
it is relevant. When Paul M. Sweezy reduces his problem of socialism and 
economics to “the economic theories which are associated with the name of 
Karl Marx,” he keeps it well under control, but hasn’t a lot been thereby cut 
out? He can leave Henry George to Mr. Bell, but should he? Other crippling 
limitations are set up. Mr. Thorp keeps himself primarily in the period 1920- 
1940, largely on the ground that this period is a brilliant one in American letters. 
Granted the socialist impact was pervasive in this period, was the socialist 
literature on the whole brilliant? Surely Professor Thorp is overvaluing Jews 
without Money, To Make My Bread, and The Land of Plenty, to mention 
three novels he says “may survive as literature,” and underestimating Looking 


Backward and A Traveller from Altruria, works touched in his “Prologue.” 
Quite aside from intrinsic criteria, which he does not seem to use anyway, these 


earlier works may be far more important in their general cultural influence. 

This points up another serious weakness, the failure to apply the methods 
of the field under discussion. On the one hand, we get sociology, economics, 
philosophy abstracted above the stream of social history; on the other, we have 
literature and art reduced to little more than social history. Professor Thorp 
discusses the political problems of writers on the left but throws little light 
on specific literary problems. And Professor Egbert, in treating socialism and 
American art, gets things a bit backwards. He says, “in order to study socialism 
through the medium of art, works of art will have to be treated in this essay 
primarily as historical and social documents, with the result that their significance 
as art will be insufficiently evaluated.” But the subject before him, we believe, is 
socialist art, not socialism. 

Here, it seems to us, more editorial vigor might have added both economy 
and integration. Most of the contributors, knowing that socialism is more than 
an economic theory, more than a system of politics, is in fact a highly complex 
interrelation of historical experience, idea, dream, have stopped to define this 
interrelation. The sociologist tells us that socialist sociology is related to econom- 
ics and philosophy. The economist tells us that socialist economics is related to 
sociology and philosophy, and so on and on. The book could be cut at least a 
fourth by a cogent introductory treatment of these key ideas. 

One of the basic problems of the book can be understood in David Bowers’ 
chapter “The Socialist Philosophy of History.” To be true to its title, the study 
must be comprehensive; yet to stay within the physical limits of one volume, 
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it must be highly selective and validly general. Each page must faithfully repre- 
sent the evidence of whole libraries of materials. ‘All socialist philosophies of 
history,” Bowers sums up, “tend to reflect the same set of assumptions. All 
agree that the agency or tool through which the forces of history work is a 
specifically selected group or class or people who in a sense have represented 
the will of history in its more naked form.” The socialists have generally held 
the view that history follows a course upward, that this course “tends to fall, 
into distinct epochs or periods,” and that there has been a radical discontinuity 
between its various stages: “history is, in short, catastrophic.” They have 
asserted, moreover, that the goal of history is “the intellectual, moral, and 
physical perfecting of the individual,” that this goal will be realized only by some 
form of collectivization, and that “this goal will actually be reached within a 
definite period of time.” 

But do Bowers’ beautifully reduced assumptions cover all socialist theory? 
The Mormons, for example, pose a problem. Mormon philosophies of history 
emphasize “the saving remnant” agency, the periodization, and the catastro- 
phicism;? but they do not see history as progress (although the millennium 
will mark a turning point upward), they discount collectivization in the realiza- 
tion of goals,? and they set the date of millennium by the condition of man, not 
by the clock of God or by the dialectic. 

The Mormons at other points present difficulties in a study of this sort. 
In this chapter on “Christian Communitarianism in America,” Stow Persons 
develops the thesis that the important causes lay in religion itself, in the 
impulses to fulfill the gospel order. Born in the evangelical revivals of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, these forces created and sustained the 
socialistic communities until revivalism died and the impulses perished. Now 
although revivalism would seem to be an important factor in the growth of 
communitarianism among the Mormons, a recent study suggests the central 
importance of practical needs as well as of utopian idealism. One Mormon 
experiment was given up long before the end of revivalism. “The Kingdom 
of God,” writes Leonard Arrington, “was not to be the endless repetition of 
a fixed pattern of social relationships, but a progressive and developing society 
characterized by a diligent reworking of institutions and a pluralistic experimenta- 
tion with new policies and practices.” * If this observation is accurate, then 
for some aspects of Christian communitarianism the sociological explanations 
may still be primary. 

At least two other points, Mormon experience raises questions. Professor 
Moore makes agrarianism basic to the socialist communities. But Mormon social 
philosophy has carried only tinges of agrarianism.® Furthermore, the geometrical 





*See “Towards a Philosophy of History,” Joseph Smith, Prophet-Statesman, ed. by G. 
Homer Durham (Salt Lake City, 1944), p. 30. 


* See John Taylor, The Gospel Kingdom (Salt Lake City, 1943). 


*“Early Mormon Communitarianism: The Law of Consecration and Stewardship,” Western 
Humanities Review, VII (Autumn, 1953), 368. 


Leonard Arrington, letter to reviewer. 
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design of Mormon cities is seen by Professor Egbert as up-to-date worldliness. 
In the light of Mormon scholarship, this is misleading to say the least.® 


That a more effective integration is possible is demonstrated by Daniel Bell 
in his long essay “The Background and Development of Marxian Socialism 
in the United States.” Indeed, this masterpiece of learning, organization, and 
style in many ways redeems the general weaknesses of the book. Bell reveals 
a first-hand acquaintance with socialist movements and personalities which 
lends both color and added authority to his account. While he approaches the 
topic with a high degree of detachment, his tone is frequently ironic as he 
details such events as “the splits in the Socialist Labor Party,” which were, he 
writes, “as regular as binary fission among the amoebas.” Comments of this 
type help to define the general point of view from which Bell interprets the 
causes of repeated socialist organizational and political failures. He believes that 
American socialism disintegrated as an organized movement mainly because 
(1) “by its very statement of goal and in its rejection of the capitalist order 
as a whole, it could not relate itself to the specific problems of social action 
in the here-and-now, give-and-take political world. It was trapped by the 
unhappy problem of living ‘in but not of the world’. . .”; and (2) it was plagued 
by interminable division within its ranks as group after group splintered off from 
the parent body over doctrinal or personal differences. That these conclusions 
are not new is shown by the following remarks of another American many years 
ago: 

These American Socialist ink-bomb throwers never can select a common enemy — unless it 
be a trade unionist. They can not find it possible to employ their energies for one generally 
good social purpose. They can not adapt themselves to the needs of the day in America. 
They can not bring out one another’s virtues, but they mercilessly throw a searchlight in all 
directions to discover one another’s failings. They can not initiate the first step in getting the 
masses of the wage-workers of this country together, because the trade unions have already 
well performed that task. They can not pave the way to the next logical step in economics, 
because their ideals are those of a mistaken philosophy of half a century ago, the guesswork 
arising from political and economic conditions that society has since outgrown. The test 
of time has proved that their projected co-operative commonwealth is unattainable, unworkable, 
and supremely undesirable. 

So runs an editorial by the longtime A. F. of L. President, Samuel Gompers, in 
the American Federationist for February, 1910. Gomper’s comments were di- 
rected toward the American Socialist Party, the Socialist Labor Party, and the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Daniel Bell applies them as well to the Com- 
munist Party and miscellaneous sub-groups from all of these. Perhaps Bell’s 
principal achievements in his exposition of socialist history lie in the descrip- 
tion of internal organizational affairs of the major groups and in the extraordi- 
narily fine biographical sketches of such leading American socialists as Daniel 
DeLeon, Eugene Debs, Norman Thomas, and Morris Hillquit. 

Some inadequacy in organization is also compensated for by the monumental 
bibliography which as Volume II backs up this project. No doubt there are omis- 


sions and mistakes here too, but anyone who has attempted to do research in 





*See Lowry Nelson, The Mormon Village (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1952), 
Chapter II. 
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fields where, for example, The Masses and The New Masses are important docu- 
ments will appreciate this pioneering job of cataloguing, sorting, and handy 
printing. 


The publication of Socialism and American Life at this time is appropriate 
in at least three ways. The work is, in the first place, a kind of summing up. 
As Henry F. May wrote in 1950, “radicalism in America is [today] scattered, 
demoralized, and numerically insignificant.” 7 The Socialist Party in this country 
is virtually defunct — Daniel Bell goes so far as to suggest inscriptions for a 
cenotaph to American socialism in general — and although it may rise again, 
the movement has clearly finished a major cycle. Its decay as a social, political 
and intellectual force in national affairs has been attended, somewhat ironically, 
by the practical implementation of socialist ideas in such forms as social security, 
minimum-wages-and-hours laws, low-cost lunches for school children, and 
TVA. But the two great political parties have commandeered the leadership in 
the sphere of social legislation, and the two currents which Will Herberg terms 
“neoliberal socialism” and “theologically grounded socialism” have not to date 
become strong among even the intellectuals. It is worth noting that Sidney Hook 
and Reinhold Niebuhr, perhaps the best-known thinkers in these movements, 
are not commonly identified as socialists. 

The appearance of these volumes is further appropriate because in a day when 
timidity about the public expression of unpopular opinions is unquestionably 
very great, the dispassionate and well-informed analyses of socialism to be found 
in Socialism and American Life constitute an implicit recognition by the con- 
tributors, the Princeton Program, and the publishers that radicalism, as well as 
other facets of American culture, ought to be examined with research and with- 
out fear. 

Finally and perhaps most important, this work furnishes a timely illustration 
of the interdisciplinary activity in universities which continues to gain both de- 
votees and critics. In the United States, interdisciplinary (or interdepartmental) 
efforts have for the most part been institutionalized in area-study programs. The 
purposes of the latter have been described by Tremaine McDowell (writing of 
one such program) as follows: “. .. American Studies move toward the recon- 
ciliation of the tenses, the reconciliation of the academic disciplines, and a third 
long-range goal, namely, a reconciliation of region, nation, and world.” *® Of 
these three aims — the bridging of time, method, and geography — the second 
one probably receives the most emphasis by teachers and scholars associated 
with area studies. A key to the continued success or eventual failure of these 
programs would therefore appear to be the extent to which the disciplines are 
effectively joined by specialists in their teaching and research. 

As the latest product of the Princeton Program in American Civilization, 
which is certainly one of the most enterprising ventures in area studies, Socialism 
and American Life may reasonably be taken as a test case for the success of 





"In “The End of American Radicalism,” American Quarterly, II (Winter, 1950), 291. 
* American Studies (Minneapolis, 1948), p. 82. 
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interdisciplinary scholarship. Judged by two of the three aims specified by 
McDowell, this publication holds up well. It achieves a “reconciliation of the 
tenses” in that the contributors to both volumes exhibit an historical liberalism 
which conceives of the past and present as inextricably related. And from it 
emerges unmistakably the impression that Europe and the United States, at 
least, have always been bound together by strong intellectual ties. 

It seems just as clear, however, that the traditional “academic disciplines” 
have not been reconciled in this work. Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., who has for some 
time supported undertakings in interdepartmental investigation, wrote recently 
that Socialism and American Life “represents interdisciplinary scholarship at its 
most fruitful. . . .” His reason presumably was that “some of the most illumin- 
ating chapters [in this book] are those that examine the impact of socialism in 
the realms of literature, art, and religion.” ® But can we not ask something more 
from interdisciplinary collaboration than the physical juxtaposition in one book 
of essays on the same topic? If, as Robert Maynard Hutchins has insisted, the 
unity of the modern American university is purely geographical, it would seem 
that the Princeton Program has given us in book-form simply a reflection of that 
kind of unity — real but not of the first importance. The fact is that in Socialism 
and American Life no serious attempt has been made to bring minds to bear 
upon the dissolution of methodological barriers.?° 

That it is possible and fruitful for specialists to cross these barriers, however, 
seems clear. Wit: .in the humanities and social sciences, for example, the concept 
of symbol has (especially within the past fifteen years) been a major methodo- 
logical tool for the investigations of scholars in no less than seven traditional 
academic departments, including literature, art, philosophy, history, anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychology. Those working with this concept have yet 
to collaborate on a book which satisfactorily integrates their findings on in- 
dividual and social symbolic behavior, but a publication which does so now 
appears to be a distinct possibility. Perhaps the lesson here is that the men and 
women in area studies ought to devote themselves more consciously to both the 
explicit definition and the further exploration of disciplinary methods. Surely, 
here, as much as in the study of a common subject-matter or the instruction 
of graduate students, lies the fulfillment of an ideal for which area studies 
undoubtedly stand — the community of scholars. 


Davin WEIMER Don D. WALKER 
University of Michigan University of Utah 





* Review in The American Historical Review, LIX (January, 1954), 384. 


* Our conclusions regarding methodology in Socialism and American Life are similar to 
those of Walter Bezanson on methodology in an earlier publication which emerged from the 
Princeton Program. See his review of Evolutionary Thought in America (1950) in American 
Quarterly, III (Summer, 1951), 180-83. Bezanson wrote, in part: “the volume is distinctly a 
collection of papers and not an integrated series of attacks along parallel lines. . . . The 
atomistic effects suggest the disadvantages of laissez-faire scholarship in a common project.” 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT 


“Men make the city and not walls or ships without men in them.” 


AsBouT RESEARCH 


“To a very special degree our Ameri- 
can civilization does rest upon the 
foundations of systematic investigation, 
and the combination of aptitude and 
taste for original research is not so 
common even in our land of educa- 
tional opportunity that we can afford 
to waste any of it... . The university 
woman, like the university man, has 
a special responsibility to see that the 
importance of research is kept in the 
foreground of the consciousness of the 
public so dependent upon it, and that 
in our exploitation of the fruits of re- 
search we do not forget to make some 
modest provision for its maintenance 
and extension.” 


(Helen White, “Do We Still Need Fel- 
lowships?” Journal of AAUW, March, 
1954) 


RENAISSANCE SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The American Committee on Ren- 
aissance Studies announces the or- 
ganization of the Renaissance Society 
of America with Professor John H. 
Randall, Jr., of Columbia University 
as president. “The Society will unite 
the various fields of learning in order 
to study the Renaissance as a whole, 
thus rejoining art, history, literature, 
music, philosophy, religion, science, 
and all the other subjects now usually 
investigated separately. . . . As its first 
co-operative research project, the group 
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Thucydides, VII: XXIII. 


[Renaissance Society of America] voted 
to authorize the publication of a series 
of Renaissance studies by its members. 
... The University of Texas has agreed 
to bear the cost of the volume.” 

Any persons interested in becoming 
a member of The Renaissance Society 
of America should get in touch with 
Professor Josephine Waters Bennett, 
Executive Secretary, 200 East 66 Street, 
New York 21, New York. 


- s+ 


RECOMMENDED FOR ALL WHo LIVE 
Now 


“Education for Privacy,” Martin Ten 
Hoor, The American Scholar, Winter 
1953-54. 

Before we continue our feverish 
course of reform of all things about us, 
we should take time to try to under- 
stand ourselves and the relationship of 
our projects to all that is and has been. 
“In philosophical reflection, the in- 
dividual to some extent plays the part 
of the Greek chorus. He observes him- 
self as actor in a cosmic setting. If he 
does so systematically, he will gradually 
discern not only his own role, but the 
direction of the whole drama. 

“The safe leader, in terms of the 
elements of education for privacy, is 
one who understands his place in the 
world and can thus envisage the place 
of his fellow-men; who can morally 
respect himself and can thus be re- 
spected by others; who has learned to 
control his emotions and can thus be 








'» 








trusted to exert control over others; 
who has learned to live in peace and 
contentment with himself and can thus 
with propriety urge others to do like- 
wise.” 


¢ + 


Just Give THEM TIME 


“The New Russian Intelligentsia,” 
David Dallin, Yale Review, Winter, 
1954. 

“The mass production of half-edu- 
cated people out of illiterates is a tre- 
mendous task, but if a new stratum 
of superior intelligentsia is to be 
created, the task must be performed. 
It may take another generation to ac- 
complish it, but it must be accom- 
plished. One must admire these Rus- 
sian university professors who, when 
they were twenty, were still herding 
cows, or feeding coal to steam engines, 
or loading barges on the Volga docks. 

“In the creating of a new intel- 
ligentsia a long period of time is re- 
quired, perhaps as long as it takes 
for one generation to replace another, 
before the need for political freedom 
grows up within this stratum. It takes 
decades for the myths to start to fade. 
The new order created by the heroic 
generation is taken for granted by the 
new generation; prose replaces poetry; 
criticism replaces enthusiasm. Gradu- 
ally the new generation begins to grope 
its way towards ideas of law and free- 
dom.” 


¢ & 


THE New Patron AND His TROUBLES 


“In 1954 business will devote well 
over sixty million dollars to private 
USS. colleges, plus additional funds for 
research and equipment.” The reason 
that business does not contribute more 
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to the support of general or liberal 
education is largely the threat of stock- 
holders’ suits over contributions that do 
not directly benefit the company. “This 
worry was lessened only two and a 
half months ago when the New Jersey 
Superior and Supreme Courts rejected, 
and the U.S. Supreme Court refused 
to review, a stockholder’s suit against 
the A. P. Smith Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The stockholder claimed that 
a $1,500 gift to Princeton University 
for general education purposes was il- 
legal because there was no direct bene- 
fit to the corporation. Ruled the court: 
‘What promotes the general good 
inescapably advances the corporate 
weal.’ ” 


(See Time, January 18, 1954) 


* & 


Atas! 


“Notes on the Art Market,” Edi- 
torial, American Artist, February, 1954. 

“To what extent, if any, has the art 
market been affected by the wide- 
spread and phenomenal interest in art 
of recent years, a phenomenon that 
some people have been casual enough 
to call a renaissance?” The answer is 
that the market has not grown ap- 
preciably. Television sets are too ex- 
pensive to permit the buying of original 
paintings. 


Aas AGAIN 


Siegfried Weisberger, owner of the 
famous Peabody Bookshop of Balti- 
more, is closing his shop and moving 
to a farm. His reason for giving up his 
business is that people no longer read 
or hold in highest respect the men who 
have read the most. 
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Another statement concerning the 
decline of interest in reading solid 
books is made by Howard Mumford 
Jones, “Books and the Independent 
Mind,” Journal of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, March, 
1954. “Perhaps, indeed, a pessimist 
might advance a proposition that 
would have delighted Lord Macaulay; 
namely, that in proportion as literacy 
increases, literature declines.” Jones 
feels that though there is a small per- 
centage of illiteracy in America, there 
is a large amount of “illiterature.” He 
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defines illiterature as being “the ac- 
quired capacity to dislike one book as 
heartily as another” and as “that state 
of mind which expects the writer to do 
all the work.” 


* S& * 


A Hoperut Note 


“We may now justly expect to find 
the gods more kind, for we have be- 
come fitter objects for their pity than 
their jealousy.” 

Thucydides, VII: XIII. 








CONTRIBUTORS 


DoucLas BusH, Professor of English at Harvard, is the author of many articles 
and books, including Classical Influences in Renaissance Literature, Mythology 
and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry, The Renaissance and English 
Humanism, and Science and English Poetry. “American Literary Criticism” 
is a condensed version of a lecture given at the Library of Congress. 


After graduating from the University of Wisconsin and teaching at Southern 


Methodist, BARBARA LINDSAY is now doing graduate work at the University 
of Utah. 


Readers of the WHR will remember RicHarp B. Vow es as the author of 
“Gunnar Ekelof: Swedish Eclectic,” which appeared in our winter issue 


1951-52. 


EDWARD SCHWARTZ, who teaches English at the University of New Mexico, has 
appeared in The Nation, Philological Quarterly, New Mexico Quarterly, and 
other journals. He is the author, with Robert Penn Warren, of Katherine 
Anne Porter: A Critical Bibliography. 


ARTHUR J. O. ANDERSON is Director of History and Publications at the Museum 
of New Mexico. With Charles E. Dibble, he is the translator of the Florentine 
Codex. 


For several years a close student of the Western fur trade, Davin E. MILLER 
teaches history at the University of Utah. Other articles have appeared in 
Utah Historical Quarterly, Historian, and other journals. 


RoBERT MIKKELSEN, a graduate student in English at the University of Utah, 
will next year teach and study at the University of Illinois. 


Among the poets in this issue, JOHANNES EDFELT and TomMAs TRANSTROMER are 
contemporary Swedish poets, whose work is here translated from Bonniers 
Litteréra Magasin. The poetry of Grace Hunter, who made the translations, 
has previously appeared in the WHR. STEPHEN BROWNING has just graduated 
from the University of Utah, and Crarice SHort has been a regular contrib- 
utor to our pages. Barris MILLs writes from West Lafayette, Indiana. JAMEs 
E. Asper, who has appeared in Harper’s, The Saturday Review, and other 
magazines, has been serving as Information Officer with the American Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. 





